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The Week. 

HE Republican Convention has met at Utica, and in an entirely 
harmonious manner renominated the old ticket—General Dix 
being perhaps the only name on it which possesses much interest for 
the general public. The retention of General Dix, whetherthe conven- 
tion felt it to be necessary or not, will be received by men of all par- 
ties, we venture to say, with genuine satisfaction. His administra- 
tion has been successful to a rare degree. It is worthy of notice, 
and especially by professional politicians, that the success has been 
largely due to thorough independence. He has not made himself 
subservient to any prejudice or passion or private interest, and has 
not tried to please anybody in particular, and the result is that he 
has pleased everybody. The platform is in no way remarkable, or 
rather is more remarkable for what it does not contain than for 
what it does. It adheres to the old jargon, which has been so judi- 
ciously and effectively abandoned in the Democratic platform, and 
produces in it a string of very harmless propositions, which do 
not touch many of the principal topics of the day. It opens, as 
usual, by ‘‘ pointing to the past,” etc., and then, as might also be 
expected, denounces “ Ku-klux assassins ” and ‘“‘White-League revo- 
lutionists,” and informs the public that “armed attempts to sub- 
vert the government of a State is revolution,” which of course is 
wrong, and that “‘the supremacy of the law must be maintained 
at any cost.” It then calls for payment of the publie debt iu coin, 
and a return to specie payments, denounces inflation, and lauds the 

Administrations of President Grant and of Governor Dix. 

















Mr. Conkling of course dwelt on the Louisiana affair with 
great gusto and true professional solemnity. But he did not get 
very far into the subject without indulging in a characteristic piece 
of untruthful suppression. He said that even if it was true that 
Kellogg was fraudulently counted into the governorship—“ what 
of it—suppose he was,” said he; “we in New York have known 
equal wrongs; it is an open secret that John T. Hoffman was 
counted in as governor when John A. Griswold was elected. We 
did not know then that in two cities forty thousand was added to 
the count; but we had far more conclusive evidence that Mr. Hoff- 
man was not elected than has yet been discovered in the case 
of Mr. Kellogg. But we did not . . seize by force the 
capital of the State, shoot down the police, barricade the streets, 
and inaugurate a reign of terror on the ruins of the law.” 
The asterisks in the above cover a _ highly-colored account 
of the disorders in the interior of the State. The dishonesty 
of it does not lie simply in the embellishment of the circum- 
stances attending the overthrow of Kellogg. It lies also in 
the deceitfulness of the parallel between what occurred here 


in 1868 and what occurred in New Orleans. Kellogg was 
not fraudulently counted in as Hoffman was, because he 


did not wait for a count at all. There was, in fact, no counting 
whatever prior to his installation. The comparison would be ac- 
curate and truthful if after the election, and before the votes were 
canvassed, Judge Barnard, or a man like him, on the Federal 
bench, had issued an order in the night from Josephine Mansfield’s 
house in Twenty-third Street, in a trumped-up suit ; and the United 
States marshal had under this order taken United States regulars 
up to Albany, seized the State capital at two o’clock in the morning, 
and then called on Hoffman to come and take possession, and bring 
his members of the legislature with him, and had then and there 
installed him and them in the government by force of arms, and the 
Attorney-General at Washington had telegraphed his approval, and 
directed the marshal to kill with rifles and artillery anybody who 
offered any opposition to it. 





party led to the capture and examination of Kellogg’s letters and 
check-bovok, from whith it appears that he had retained among 
others Caleb Cushing, B. F. Butler, and Senator Carpenter as 
counsel in the proceedings before the Supreme Court arising out of 
the attempt to overrule Durell’s orders, and had paid them all 
heavy fees, Butler, as might be expected, clamoring for more. 
There has, we think, been more fuss made over these revela- 
tions than they merit. They show undoubtedly that leading men 
in the Republican party occupied the position of feed lawyers in 
matters which they were called on as legislators to decide judi- 
cially; but in one case at least—Senator Carpenter’s—the fee had 
no influence on his senatorial judgment, as nobody could more 
strenuously oppose the Kellogg usurpation than he has done, In 
fact, there is no sign that the fees had any effect on the political 
course of anybody who took them, and yet there can be no ques- 
tion of the impropriety of the practice of taking fees as counsei 
by members of Congress in political cases in which Congress is 
likely to have to act judicially. The whole tone of political circles 
at Washington with regard to money has, however, been so much 
lowered since General Grant's accession to the Presidency, that 
we feel there is little use in commenting on this kind of thing until 
we have a change at headquarters. To scold Chandler, the Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, who 
have come into the case ex officio, for taking Kellogg’s money 
when Boss Shepherd is the President’s intimate friend, and was 
renominated by him for the government of the District after he 
had been swept out of office by a legislative act for gross corruption 
and disorder, seems to us a waste ofg@nergy; just as we think it 
has been, since Butler was allowed to put Simmons in the Boston 
Custom-house, a waste of energy to gfimble over the condition of 
the Civil Service. We denounee Marshal Packard, who, by the 
bye, drew heavily also on Kellogg’s bank account, as the prime 
mover in the Louisiana troubles, but more as an act of justice to 
the unfortunate people whom he plagues than because we have any 
hope of his removal. 


appears to 


The Committee of Seventy of New Orleans have issued to the 
people of the United States an address of the same able, forcible, 
and temperate character as that which came from the same source 
in 1272. They declare that Kellogg was defeated by a clear ma- 
jority of the votes cast, as was shown by the official count, and 
quote the report of the Senate Committee in support of their asser- 
tion. They show that after the Durell outrage had been perpe- 
trated, they appealed respectfully to the President, but were repelled 
With insult by the Attorney-General ; they then appealed to Congress 
during two successive sessions without any result; and, finally, they 
went to the Supreme Court, which dismissed them for want of juris- 
diction. They thus had only one hope left—a new election. The 
Governor holds for four years, and consequently does not vacate 
until 1877. But this fall a State treasurer, all the members of the 
House of Representatives, and half the Senate were to be chosen. 
If the Conservatives could have elected a majority, they would have 
gained a solid victory, which would at least have given them a fair 
representation in the State government. They therefore went to 
work in the ordinary peaceful way by the holding of a convention, 
the nomination of candidates, and the formation of clubs in every 
ward of the city of New Orleans and of every parish in the State. 
But they were here met by the new registration law passed by 
the Kellogg Legislature, which “gives to the supervisors of regis- 
tration supreme power, so that they may refuse to register a citizen 
or strike his name from the registry at their mere will and pleasure, 
and no court can or dare, under a penalty of $500, entertain any 
application to enforce the right of the voter to be registered as 
such.” Under this law, Kellogg appointed none but creatures of his 
own, many of them persons of disreputable character. The result was 
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what the address stigmatizes as “ a fraudulent registration, in which 
white citizens were arbitrarily excluded from the registry and 
certificates distributed lavishly among the colored people.” To 
test the right of the supervisors to exclude persons thus arbitrarily 
from the a voter, clearly entitled, applied to the Superior 
District Court for a mandamus; but bis motion was denied on the 
ground that the courts were expressly prohibited from interfering. 
All peaceful modes of redress having thus been tried in vain, 
the citizens took arms—and the Kellogg government disappeared. 
An obvious error crept into our article on the ‘“ Louisiana Revo- 
lution” last week, when the taxes were made to rise from ‘3714 
cents on the dollar to 2,” instead of ‘‘on the $100.” The figures 
appeared correctly in the Nation of Jan. 11, 1872. 


+ 
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The difficulty between Chicago and the insurance companies is 
coming toa head. Some of the demands made by the companies 
have been complied with by the city, but as to others nothing has 
been done, and the National Board of Underwriters has again 
issued a notice that on the Ist of October it will advise all insured 
members of the Board to cease writing policies in Chicago. In all 
probability this will lead to some arrangement, for it is inconceiv- 
able that the authorities in a place so exposed to fire will not take 
all means in their power to render themselves safe, and there seems 
at present to be some misunderstanding as to the powers of the 
legislature and the city in the premises. The tone of public dis- 
cussion, however, in Chicago on the subject might be more 
enlightened than it is. The Chicago Tribune, for instance, 
calls the action of the insurers a “ dastardly blow,” evinc- 
ing a “mean spirit,” and intimates that the “animus 
of their conduct” is to be “sought for in the city of New 
York.” What this means we do not understand, unless it has some 
reference to the Mayor and Mr. John Kelly’s differences. The 
Tribune adds that if they were going to withdraw at all, the ob- 
viously ‘decent and businesslike way” for them to have taken 
would have been through private instructions to their agents. In- 
stead of that, their resolutions have been published in all the 
papers, and it is just as well known in St. Louis that Chicago is in 
trouble as it is in Illinois. This is undoubtedly tyranny ; and we are 
surprised to see no suggestion that the companies should be wound 
up and the National Government undertake the business. At any 
rate, we are glad to hear from the Tribune that the National Board 
‘¢ has done its worst,” that the 7ribune has ‘“‘no respect for it or its 
executive committee,” and wants no more of “ its insolent dictation 
—the product of combined ignurance and jesuitism.” This is con- 
ceived in the right spirit, and will probably show the tyrants. that 
the people are in earnest. On the other hand, the tyrants seem to 
be in earnest too. 


There are now three parties in the field in South Carolina—the 
Regular Republicans, the Republican bolters, and the Taxpayers. 
The dissatisfaction with the nomination of Chamberlain has caused a 
serious split among the regulars, and at a colored ratification mass- 
mecting held last week at Charleston, a strong anti-Chamberlain 
feeling was manifested among the negroes—Ransier, an Independent 
member of Congress, being elected chairman, and the voices of the 
Chamberlain speakers being drowned by cheering for Judge Green, 
the Independent Republican candidate for governor. The ratifica- 
tion resolutions were not even offered. The Independents have a 
strong hope of being able by a union with the Taxpayers to elect 
Mr. Green, who, on the score of ability and principle, secms to 
have everything to recommend him. Chamberlain, meanwhile, is 
trying, without much suceess, to persuade the public that he is in 
no way responsible for the bond frauds of Scott’s administration. A 
correspondent of the 7ribune, who seems to have looked into the 
question pretty thoroughly at the time, and to have been in a 
position which gave him peculiar opportunities of getting informa- 
tion, writes to that paper to say that he considers Chamberlain 
ove of the most deeply involved. As Attorney-General, Chamber- 
lain was a member of the Financial Board through which the 





frauds were committed, and on his sole recommendation the 
financier Kimpton (a college classmate of Chamberlain’s), was 
appointed agent to negotiate the State loans in New York. Kimp- 
ton was a “curbstone broker,” without property or responsibility, 
and the only bond he was required to give was his own recognizance. 





The correspondent who narrates the history of the transactions 
which followed says that, on enquiring of Scott why he had accepted 
such a bond, Scott had replied that he had not examined it 
thoroughly, “‘ because Chamberlain had told him it was all right.” 
Besides this, all the acts for the increase of the State debt were 
drawn by Chamberlain, and were cunningly worded, so that the 
Board might be able, or at any rate were able, to sell any number 
of bonds, reporting if they chose only the net sum obtained, and thus 
being enabled to make this net sum whatever they pleased. Finally, 
when the orange had been sucked dry, and it was plain that 
the nominal total debt could not be increased, ‘a bill was prepared 
by Chamberlain, and put through the legislature in February, 1872, 
if I remember right, known as the Conversion Bond Act. This act 
authorized the issue of a new species of bond in exchange for any of 
the old bonds out, the ostensible object being to simplify the debt by 
converting it all into one kind of obligation. What the real object 
was is only too well known now to the swindled purchasers of these 
pretended securities. Six millions of these bonds were sold or hy- 
pothecated by Kimpton in New York, and not one cent of the money 
he got for them was ever used to cancel any portion of the former 
indebtedness of the State. What he and his fellow-conspirators in 
the Bond Ring did with the money remains a mystery.” The cor- 
respondent admits that Chamberlain is educated and has “ «esthetic 
tastes,” and that he would make a better governor than Scott or 
Moses. But he thinks also that, until the natural inference from the 
facts he gives—that Chamberlain was privy to the conspiraey—be 
disproved, Chamberlain had better be kept in a strictly private 
station. 





The international rifle-match between Ireland and America 
took place on Saturday at Creedmoor, and resulted in an American 
victory after a very close and exciting contest. The score was 934 
to 931, and the shooting is said to have been the best ever done. 
The result reflects great credit upon the gentlemen who got the 
match up, and wiil, we trust, encourage them to further efforts. <A 
generation ago America had a world-wide fame as a rifle-using 
country, and it is gratifying to know from the result of contests like 
that at Creedmoor that, not only in the backwoods, but in scientific 
shooting also, we still hold our own. One of the most pleasing 
things about this match, when we consider that it was international, 
was that it did not break up in confusion amid loud accusations of 
fraud on both sides and threats of violence from the spectators, 
fellowed for the sueceeding week by letters to the newspapers prov- 
ing that the targets used by the two sides were not the same size; 
that the ground was not measured fairly ; that the score was not 
correctly kept ; and that the sights of the rifles had been tampered 
with. On the contrary, the greatest good feeling seems to have 
prevailed, and the match terminated with a festive procession to 
the Windsor House, from the balcony of which the Lord Mayor had 
the pleasure of addressing an enthusiastic public, a large portion of 
which was quite as Irish as himself. The visit of the Lord Mayor 
and his party has been from the first an immense success. The 
friends of peace might perhaps have feared for the result of the 
necessary interview with the Mayor, but it went off very nicely, no 
race hostility being developed on either side. 





The election for the Department of Maine-et-Loire, which was 
looked for with some anxiety as the first which was to take place 
after the Bonapartist triumph in Calvados, came off on the 14th ult. 
There were three candidates—M. Bruat, an Orleanist by conviction 
and a Septennalist by force of circumstances; M. Berger, the Bena- 








partist ; and M. Maille, the Republican, who was not long ago Mayor 
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of Angers, but was removed for publicly reproaching the Lyceum— 
or public school of that town—for having dismissed an inspector be- 
cause he was a Republican. The department has been in times 
past strongly Legitimist, but the Monarchists put up no candidate 
this time, on the ground that it is not worth while to struggle for 
seats in an Assembly which must shortly be dissolved. The Comte 
de Chambord was appealed to to decide what course his followers 
should adopt, but all he would say was that they must not support 
the Septennate ; with this reservation, they were left free to vote as 
they pleased, and the general expectation was that they would 
support the Bonapartist sooner than the Republican. The result 
has been that the Republican has been elected by over three thou- 
sand majority. The great uncertainty as to the course pursued 
by the Legitimists in a strongly Legitimist district of course deprives 
these figures of a large part of their value as an indication of the 
drift of public opinion. 





The Prussian Government continues to carry on the war against 
the Ultramontanes with the greatest vigor. All foreign-born nuns 
have received orders to quit the country, and the same rule is 
about to be, or has already been, applied to foreign-born priests and 
monks. The Old-Catholic movement at the same time begins, in 
spite of Father Hyacinthe’s troubles at Geneva, to assume an ap- 
pearance of greater strength and solidity. The late congress at 
Freiburg received an account from Bishop Reinkens of the most 
encouraging character as to its progress, as the result of a 
journey he had been making through Germany, although the 
number of members he ascribed to the Church—100,000—is 
nothing very formidable. Delegates were present from the 
American, English, and Greek Churches, though the amount of 
authority with which they were entitled to speak was, of course, 
a point on which there might be a difference of opinion. Two com- 
mittees have been formed for the purpose of discussing terms of union, 
one with the Greek and the other with the Anglican Church, Dr. Dél- 
linger being the chairman of the latter. As regards the relations of 
the new church to the state, the congress proclaimed that the Old 
Catholics were entitled to their share of the church property, 
although they did not seek the exclusive use of it, and declared 
that it was the duty of the Government to take a vote in each 
parish upon the question of adhesion or non-adhesion tu the decrees 
of the Council of the Vatican. 





The “Institute of International Law,” which held its first 
meeting at Ghent last year, has this year held a second one, 
which has attracted rather more attention, atGeneva. Mr. John 
Westlake, one of the English members, has sent an account of the 
body and its proceedings to the London Times, from which it 
appears that it is limited to fifty members, of whom there are now 
forty-four, and twenty-three took part in the recent meeting, either 
personally or by written communication. The American members 
are Mr. David Dudley Ficld, Mr. William Beach Lawrence, and Dr. 
Woolsey of New Haven. The discussion this year was contined to 
three subjects: (1) The?regulation of procedure in international 
arbitration. (2) The “Three Rules” agreed on by Great Bri- 
tain and the United States in the Alabama case. (3) The 
utility of rendering obligatory for all states, by means of one 
or more international treaties, a certain number of general 
rules of private international law to secure the uniform 
decision of confiicts between different civil and criminal legis- 
lations. The meeting seems to have expended most of its at- 
tention on this last point, as that on which its opinions and recla- 
mations are likely to have most influence, and that on which most 
progress had already been made by international negotiation. Mr. 
Westlake mentions, in illustration. of his report, the difference 
between the rules of Anglo-American jurisprudence and those of 
the Continent, as to what fixes a man’s “personal law ”—that is, 
the law regulating the age at which he attains his majority, the 
validity of his marriage, the distribution of his personal property in 
case of intestacy, etc. 





tence. 
| and these alone had during the year 1873 a paid-up capital 


In England and here it is the law of his ° 


domicile ; on the Continent, or at least in France and Italy, it is 
the law of his political nationality; and the adoption of a common 
rule would in these days of incessant migration be of course a great 
gain. 


The International has again shown its head in Europe after 
many troubles and reverses, and has once more startled society a 
little by its strange doctrines. The Seventh Congress met at Brus- 
sels on the &th ult., and the report of proceedings has just reached 
us. The attendance was thin, and the proceedings somewhat gloomy, 
but the gospel preached was just as ferocious as ever. The small- 
ness of the gathering was due to the fact that the Association is 
now under the ban of the police in its principal seats. The * Latin 
races ”"—that is to say, Frenchmen, Italians, and Spaniards—are its 
principal supporters, but neither in France, Spain, nor Italy is it able 
to emerge from the comparatively powerless condition of a secret 
society. The Italians and Spaniards made up for their feebleness 
in numbers and resources, however, by sending on addresses, which 
are the only truly radical calls to reform we ever remember to have 
seen. Here is a passage from them which contains the pith of their 
programme : 

“It is with a heart filled with an inimense faith in the realiza- 
tion of that programme that to-day we conspire for the complete 
destruction of the state, with all its malevolent institutions, the 
annihilation of every kind of authority under whatever form it may 
present itself, and for taking possession by the uplitted masses of all 
the implements of labor, machines, and raw material, including the 
soil and all the riches which, by the most flagitious robbery—the 
exploitation of the starving multitude—alone it has been possible to 
accumulate in the hands of a small number of enjovers. ‘These 
acts we propose to carry out with a provident premptitude, not by 
decreeing to accomplish with an efficacious energy, not by proclaim- 
ing; we find all summed up in the two words * Anarchy’ and ‘ Col- 
lectivism,’ conditions which we consider indispensable to ensure the 
triumph of the social revolution and the realization of our pro- 
gramme.” 

What a poor, time-serving, weak-kneed, cowardly, heartless, con- 
servative epicurean this makes even our own Phillips seem ! 





The principal speaker at the Congress was a German delegate, 
who gave a very doleful account of the political and social abase- 
ment of the working-classes in Germany. He said the war had 
made their condition worse than ever, and reproached Bismarck 
bitterly with the exclusion of men under twenty-five from the fran- 
chise, because, he said, the young men were generally revolution- 
ists. He had, however, little to say that was very comforting with 
regard to the Socialist cause in Germany, except that 400,000 
votes had been cast at the last election for Socialist candidates. 
That Socialist ideas gain ground in Germany and that the German 
Socialist is a peculiarly ferocious and untamable variety there is, 
however, unhappily little doubt; but the picture, nevertheless, has 
its bright side, and it is very bright in some ways. For instance, 
the Sehulze-Delitzsch “ co-operative savings-banks,” which that 
gentleman started in 1853, and which enable the workingman 
to get credit {through his ‘own economy and_ industry,* during 
their first year only did a business of 3620. It was, however, 
announced at the Co-operative Congress—for the sane men 
have their congresses, too—held in August at Bremen, 
that there were now in Germany 2,049 of these banks in exis- 
Only &34 sent in their reports to the Congress, 
of $20,000,000; had advanced in loans to their members dur- 
ing the same period over $300,009,000; had a reserve fund of 
nearly $10,000,000, and deposits to the amount of $65,000,000. It 
must be remembered that all this is the money of small shopkeep- 
ers, mechanics, and laborers. The eight hundred associations we 
have mentioned have 1,300,000 members. They are, from the fact 
that they only have sent in their reports, probably the largest and 
most prosperous. But even if we treat the remaining two-thirds as 
only equal to these in numbers and volume of business, it must be 
acknowledged that a new and formidable bulwark has been added 
to the defences of rational civilization. 
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THE INFLATION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


WW I. took occasion onee or twice, during the Boutwell-Richardson 
' period, to call attention to the enormous accession to the 
powers and responsibilities of the Seeretary of the Treasury which 
had resulted from the relation of the General Government to the 
hanks and the currency ereated by the war. This officer at the 
foundation of the Gevernment was charged simply with the duty of 
collecting the revenue, keeping a proper account of it, and disburs- 


ing it in the manner and for the objeets prescribed by Congress. 
This was the whole extent of his functions down to 1860. He by no 
means eecupied the position of an English chancellor of the ex- 
chequer or of a Continental minister of finance. He was not 
authorized or expected to frame schemes of taxation, or estimates 
of receipts or liabilities. He was not allowed to have a seat in Con- 
gress, or to exert any direct influence on that body in favor of or 
against any financial plan. The report which Alexander Hamilton 
made on the finanees of the infant Republic was called for by a 
special resolution of Congress. [fis suecessors as a rule confined 
themselves in their annual report to the President to a recital of the 
manner in which the formal work preseribed by the legislature bad 
been done in their department. The more enterprising, perhaps, 


made a few suggestions, which rarely received any attention; but 
the more modest or timid were at perfeet liberty to make no sug- 
vestions at all. This state of things whether desirable or unde- 
sirable was the state of things created by the Constitution and 


contemplated by Congress in establishing the Treasury Department. 
‘The Seeretary of State was, in short, a sort of head-clerk, who 
looked after the financial business of the Executive and supplied 
Congress with information when he was asked for it. The manage- 
ment of the finances, in the higher sense of the term, was reserved 
to committees of the two Houses, and especially to the Committee of 
Ways and Meaus of the Lower House, which might communicate 
with the Secretary of the Treasury if it pleased, but was not bound 
to do so. 

Hlow all this was changed by the war we do not need to tell over 
again. Myr. Chase, through the terrible and unlooked-for necessi- 
iies of the case, was for a time forced into the position of a real 
minister of finance. At that period, the country was only too glad 
to allow anybody t» assume responsibility who was willing to do so. 
Mr. McCulloch, presuming on the precedent thus created, endeavor- 
ed for a short time to play the same part, and would probably have 
been allowed to play it if it had not been for his connection with An- 
drew Johnson. But his successor, who was more favorably situ- 
ated, and was by no means bashful, made the best possible use of 
Mr. Chase’s example. By the end of Grant’s first term, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had armed himself with powers such as neither 
Colbert nor Turgot, nor Fould nor Pitt, nor Peel nor Gladstone, ever 
dreamed of claiming. Not only was he the chief of a great many 
thousand officials holding their plyces, not during good behavior 
but during his pleasure, but he wAs armed with discretion in the 
construction of obscure, vague, and contradictory revenue laws, in 
the remission of fines and penalties of enormous amount to which 
the most .honest-minded manufacturer, trader, or merchant might 
any day render himself liable; was able to build up national 
banks by his indulgence or ruin them by his hostility ; ‘and, though 
last not least, was controlling the jmoney market, and raising 
and lowering the prices of goods, by sales of gold made when he 
leased, and by expanding and contracting the paper legal-tender 
currency at such times as he thought proper, over a margin 
aumouuting to one-seventh of the whole issue. Nobody, we be- 
lieve, Was ever in modern times, and in a civilized country, put 
in possession of such power over men’s. property and 
business as Mr. Boutwell exercised; yet in one of his reports 
he actually, with a curious simplicity and self-confidence, asked 
Congress to enlarge it still further. Now, all this may have been 

wd or bad; which it was, we shall not discuss here. We merely 
Wish to point out now that this expansion of the functions of the 
Treasury Department has cecurred indirectly, without specifie legis- 





lation, and without its being foreseen or expected by the country, 
and without proper provision being made for it in the shape of re- 
sponsibility. No man should, under a constitutional government, 
be armed with such powers as Mr. Boutwell possessed unless the 
public is at the same time furnished with the means of calling him 
to account and compelling him to explain hitnself at short intervals. 

We wish to-day to direct attention to the fact that the very same 
process of inflation is now going on in the Attorney-General’s oflice, 
or, as arecent act has magniloquently designated it, the ‘‘ Depart- 
ment of Justice.” When this officer was first created by Congress 
in 1791, it was simply provided that he should be a “ meet person, 
learned in the law,” whose duty it should be to conduct such suits 
in the Supreme Court as concerned the United States, and give legal 
advice to the President and heads of departments when he should 
be asked for it. This modest position he ceeupied down to 1861, 
when, in view of the complications occurring in different parts of 
the country, he was charged with the superintendence and direction 
of the United States marshals and district-attorneys in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and they were ordered to report to him. This 
was a very natural and proper arrangement, and when it was made 
probably no one had the least idea of what would grow out of it. 

What has grown out of it is this: As a result of the Reconstrue- 
tion Acts and the Constitutional Amendments, a large number of the 
Southern States have been divided between, not two political parties, 
but two bitterly hostile factions, which are only prevented from fly- 
ing at each other’s throats by the armed force of the United States, 
and one of which is led by adventurers from the North, who act 
under the superintendence or advice of the United States marshals, 
who have the control of the soldiers. The marshals are, in truth, 
everywhere political chiefs, who derive their strength from the fact 
that if the worst comes to the worst—that is, if their opponents lose 
all patience—they can bring up the treops. The importance of such 
an officer in States which are liable after any election to have two 
governors and legislatures disputing each other’s claims to power, 
may be readily imagined. The control of the troops in the Southern 
States has, therefore, been transferred to the Attorney-General, 
who moves them on the marshal’s report ; for the claimants who de- 
mand Federal protection of course act under the marshal's diree- 
tion. Indeed, the history of Louisiana since 1872, which has been 
so often told, fully illustrates the whole matter. Now, the result is 
that the Attorney-General’s office has become a kind of political 
bureau, to which competitors for the government of sovereign States 
carry their petitions and proofs. Southern governors now report to 
him on the State elections, on the gencral condition of the State, on 
its finances and taxation, its criminal justice, and take his advice as 
to internal legislation. Political parties send in to him statements 
of their grievances, and ask him fer redress against the tyranny or 
exactions of the local rulers, and he accepts all the power 
and influence which the position brings him with great 
equanimity. He snubs the proud, warns the unruly, dis- 
courages the wicked, and cheers on the faithful supporters 
of the Administration. His functions, indeed, are a combination of 
those of the French Minister of Justice and Minister of the Interior 
and of the Governor-General of British India. That is, he has the 
supervision of the officers of the law courts in the discharge of their 
ordinary duff; he has the direction, also, of a kind of prefects of 
departments in the United States marshals, whose functions are 
semi-political; and his relations to the Southern governors are 
very like those of the Governor-General to the native princes 
who are still allowed to hold their territory. He admonishes 
them if they administer badly, upholds them by foree if he approves 
of them, and, as in Kellogg’s case, calls on them to resign if he thinks 
the public interest requires it. 

It must be admitted that this is a remarkable kind of officer to be 
evolved in a dozen years out of a ‘‘ meet person, learned in the law,” 
charged with giving his opinion when he was asked for it. More- 
over, unless some great change comes over the South, of which as 
yet there is little sign, his functions are likely to be still further en- 
larged. It must not be supposed that even now they are limited to 
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eases in which the interference of the Executive is — by the 
Constitution. In Arkansas, the troops were employed under his 
orders for six weeks, not in defending the State gover nment agaist 
insurrectionary violence, vii in preventing the de facto, and, as it 
was afterwards decided, the de jure Gevernor from using the State 
furces to expel a usurper, w o% o had seized the State-house, and held 
possession of if with an armed mob. Fer this the Attorney-General 
did not take the trouble to offer the slightest excuse. Finally, the 
officer now exercising these extraordinary powers is one in whose 
selection the people have no voice, and who has not displayed any 
talent either legal or political. When he was nominated for the Chief- 
Justiceship, the country was thoroughly indignant. Me is, more- 
over, acting as the servant of a President who treats his ministers as 
members of bis staff, and all criticism of them by the publie as ap 
impertinence unworthy of notice. We draw no conclusions from 
these facts. We simply offer them as food for reflection. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


JRESIDENT PORTER, of Yale College, has been discussing re- 
ently, in the columns of the College Courant, existing defects in 
the “ secondary ” schooi-system—in the schools, that is, which un- 
dertake to fit boys for college ; but his remarks obviously apply, and 
indeed he apparently restricts them, to schools supported by taxa- 
tion. Ile does not make any remarks about the numerous private 
schools seattered all over the country which undertake to fit boys 
for college. But with the growth of the country in wealth, these 
schools, which receive most of the children in comfortable cireum- 
stances who are fitting for Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, are grow- 
ing every year in numbers and importance. At no time in the 
history of the country have the older colleges been so 
crowded as at present, and at no time probably has a father 
who desires to find for his son a good place of education, 
been so embarrassed by the number and variety of the 
opportunities afforded him. There are Catholic, Orthodox, 
Episcopalian, and Unitarian schools. There are French, German, and 
American schools. There are schools which endorse and schools 
which repudiate the dormitory system; schools which give their 
pupils the benefit of country air and improving scenery, and schools 
in which the pupils are turned out every afternoon by the right 
flank to get their scenery and air in Washington Parade Ground or 
in Tompkins Square. There are schools which advertise modestly 
and truthfully, and schools which are conducted on the same sound 
business principles which have led to success and wealth many an 
enterprising vendor of patent medicines. There are good schools 
and bad schools; and the difficulty in which parents find themselves 
is, among so many, to know which are good and which are bad. The 
intentions of parents are as a rule honorable, and what they desire 
is to find some one who-will give a boy a home, keep him strong and 
well, sound in mind and pure in morals, and give him such an edu- 
cation as will enable him to enter college creditably. There are 
difficulties in the way, however. 


In making enquiry into the character of the various schools 
which offer themselves, he is surprised to find that there is no com- 
mon standard to which to refer them. They “ fit boys for college,” 
it is true, but with most of them this is only an incidental aim. 
They are not connected in any way with any particular college. 
They have a few boys who would like to enter Harvard, others 
who would like perhaps to go to Dartmouth, and still others who 
have no definite idea what to do. Some of them are going to travel 
abroad, some are not going to college at all but are going into 
business. With this variety of tastes and intentions, the most ob- 
vions thing for teachers is to undertake to teach sieht —to 
have classical studies, modern languages, music, drawing, and 
science all provided for, and to have, as the result, a smattering of 
many things and the mastery of nothing. The bewildered parent 
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is perfectly unable to tell whetber his son can be fitted for the particu- 
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lar college he has selected for him, becaus? every college has preserib- 
ed qualifications of its own, and the sehool must be ready to fit boys 
for any of them. There is no test which he ean apply. ‘The teacher 


appears to be “oragoe ated man ; his referen vay 1; and 


his references are always good ; and 
the result is that, after going about from one school to another, sor 
good, some bad, until, what with references and curriculums and 
conversations about the limits and the neces: 
been nearly driven crazy, the poor man very —— ends with the 
very place he meant toavoid, and falls into the 
mouthed charlatan—and there are plenty of ana at work-—-who, 
having failed in every legitimate business, has at last determined to 
try the educational trade, has got out his fall circular request 
the publie to give him a call and * see for themselves ” whethe: 
cannot furnish them with the real gt 
If the parent dees not fall into the hands of ene ef these « 
cators, he is apt to end by settling the question at haphazard, 
and the chances are that in the end the boy, 
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in getting to ec 


finds himself unprepared and heavily handicapped with « 
tions. 
This is unquestionably a bad state of affairs, and for no on if 


worse than the school-teachers themselves. That there should be 
no protection fur a patient, hard-working school-master, wh 


sent generations of boys with credit to pass their college examina- 
tions, against scheming charlatans who go into education to co 
what they can out of it, or incompetent addle-brains who 


secured a school by their friends to prevent them from going to the 
poor-house, is a great hardship. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when sound education was more universally 
needed than now, and when really good teaele en who in teach- 
ing do not merely fill their pupils’ heads with verbal learning, but 
who broaden their minds, elevate their character, and iil them with 


generous ambition instead of serdid and grovelling aims—were 
more needed, and yet the man who is all this to his pupils is 
obliged to compete in the open market with riva hoa, to 
get money, hunt up pupils as a Tombs lawyer does clients. It 
cannot be denied, either, that an educator who does this shows 
a good deal of intelligence. [is bovs may very likely net get 
into college, but this awkward fact can often be explained away by 
charging the boy with laziness; and the boys’ fathers have, as a 
general rule, po means of telling whether the teacher is right or 
wrong. The school, too, is continually changing—old boys going 


and new boys coming—and unless it is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of some colleze, and eonnected directly with that, it takes a 
long time to discover whether there is any radical defect in it. 

Both in this country and in England the question of preparatory 
schoolsis beginning to attract a a deal of attention, owing to the 
increasing pumber of ill-prepared pupils who every year present 
themselves for admission. In England there is a connection between 
the universities and the gre: it p iblie schools, sueh as Harrow, Eton 
and Rugby, to which we have nothing exactly corresponding in this 
country. But in that country, as in ubis, the want of adequate cer- 
tainty as to the preparation of boys is a crying evil. 
the trouble is different in the two countries. On the ether side of 
the water, the traditions of the creat schools and the absence of 
inspection of them by the universities have had a tendency to send 
a number of boys to Oxfor ‘dl or Cambridge every year who are good 
cricketers at the bat or I] 
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n the field, run well, swim well, and row 
well, but are not well grounded in the rudiments of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematies. In this country, owing to there being no super- 
vision of the “ secondary ” 

the absence of any system of public schools like that in England, 
the country has filled itself with an infinitude of schools calling 
themselves preparatury, ail claiming to do pretty much the same 
things, some actually doing it well and some very il’, but affording 
to those most interested in education no means of knowing which 
are good and which are bad. The remedy adopted i in England 
Oxford and Cambridge have by joint action insti- 
tuted a system of school examinations, the object of which is 
to test the instractien furnished in the preparing schools, and 


schools by the iaiiwadibal s, and owing to 


very simple. 
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which is to be extended to those which are not public. The uni- 
versities offer to any school which sends pupils for examination 
to give those who are successful a certificate or diploma, which 
is to be considered as the equivalent of passing the first uni- 
versity examination. This certificate, besides being of advan- 
tage to the student, is also a direct inducement to the schools 
to greater thoroughness in preparation. Under the new system, 
there will be no sort of doubt as to which schools succeed most tho- 
roughly in their work ; and indeed, the best possible proof we could 
have of this is the publication of the results of the first examination 
in the Times, showing the relative standing of the schools. It has 
caused such a sensitive feeling among the less successful that seve- 
ral of them have felt obliged to publish letters explanatory of their 
low standing. Now, if this system recommends itself in England, it 
will be found ten times more useful here. Let Harvard and Yale, 
or any number of the older colleges which have the same or nearly 
the same scheme of education, institute a similar system. Let them 
announce that they will give diplomas or certificates in the same 
way. These diplomas would be the best proof of the character of 
secondary schools. Schools which generally secured them would rise 
in consideration, and those that generally failed to get them would 
fall. Of course, it will be objected to this plan that the colleges 
could not examine together, because they all have different stand- 
ards. But it is not necessary that the examination should be for 
admission. It might be solely for the determination of the relative 
merits of schools, and for this purpose a special examination might 
be devised. Even now, with schools in the immediate neighborhood 
of the principal colleges, the practical test of admission is rigidly 
applied. It is perfectly well known about Boston, for instance, 
which of the local schools succeed in entering their boys and 
which do not, and the reputation of those schools is in the exact 
ratio of their success. With regard to schools at a distance, how- 
ever, little or nothing is known, and we do not see how, until some 
such supervision is undertaken, it can be ; or why under present cir- 
cumstances the gentleman who treats education as a branch of trade, 
and invites the public to “walk up and see for themselves” 
whether his school is or is not all that it ought to be, is not wise in 
his generation. 
a - : 2 
AN EPITAPH. 
\ }ORLD, Flesh, and Devil gave him all they could, 
Wealth, harlots, wine, and disbelief in good ; 

Fame, too, he bought, our modern kind of fame, 

The morning-column reeking with his name ; 

Lifelong he never did his lusts deny 

One pleasure sin could give, or movey buy. 

The halter bilked, a pandar’s coward shot 

Sent him to where he—nay, I had forgot ; 

That’s passé, so they tell us who should know, 

Put out with milk and water years ago: 

No retribution, then? Yes, something worse 

Than angry justice e’er distilled in verse ; 

He had (could shame or vengeance this exceed ?) 

Living, Gould’s friendship, dead, the tears of Tweed ! 
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STRASBOURG REVISITED. 
Paris, September 11, 1874. 

HAD paid a visit to Strasbourg two years before the war, and I could 
not bear the idea of seeing the beautiful old town torn by the bombard- 
ment. One of my friends had sent me an album of the photographs of the 
ruins just after the siege. I waited until there were no longer any ruins, and 
with some reluctance visited Strasbourg again during the last month. “The 
ruins of achurch,” says La Fontaine in one of his fables,“ can be repaired—not 
so the ruins of a religion.” In its material aspect Strasbourg is not much 
changed. The Faubourg de Pierre, which was the most exposed part of the 
town, and which was after the siege a heap of burning ruins, looks now qnite 
new, aud the pretty houses built in red sandstone have a much better appear- 
ance than the old wooden houses. ,The only monument of historical value 
which bas been destroyed is the old Temple, contaiving the valuable 











library, which was burnt to the last volume. Seme precions manuscripts 
were destroyed in the fire. In the place of the old Gothic church called the 
Temple, which had become the public library, you see now the rising walls 
of a new church, built in the purest Roman style (of the Alsatian Roman 
school, the model of which can be admired at Rosheim, in a little village 
ehureh which is a jewel of art). The theatre and the prefecture had been 
completely destroyed, but are now rebuilt, and Herr von Moller, the Ober- 
President of Alsace, already inhabits the gorgeous rooms of the prefecture. 
The statue of Lezay-Marnesia, a prefect of the First Empire, still stands in 
front of it, but the bronze suffered during the siege, and the coat of this vene- 
rable functionary looks as ifit had holes and had been badly mended. General 
yon Fransecki, the hero of Sadowa, is now the commander of Strasbourg, 
and he lives in the rooms left by the last French general on the Place de 
Broglie, which bears the name of the grandfather of the present duke. Op- 
posite, there is a new and splendid building, the Officers’ Club, as the German 
officers live much by themselves. It cannot be said that society is shut against 
them. There is nothing left in Strasbourg of which to constitute anything 
which could go under the name of society. All the families which used to 
form it are gove ; the liberal classes have made an exodus. Nothing has re- 
mained but the small bourgeoisie, the shopkeepers, and the people. In con- 
sequence of the absence of the cultured class, Strasbourg has become much 
more provincial than of old. The German functionaries, though they are 
much better paid than I had supposed, have also more provincial babits than 
the French functionaries. The most distinguished in every respect are those 
who belong to the bench; the German judges bear a very high character ; but 
they live very much as do the smail functionaries of the police or the adminis- 
tration—they smoke long pipes, drink in the Bierhalle, eat sausages and cheese 
in public, leave their wives at home. The inhabitants of Strasbourg were 
very uch surprised at the difference of station, if I might say so, and of babits 
of most Germans and their wives. The gentleman, officer or civilian, eats a 
good dinner in the hotel, drinks good wine, and leaves his Frau at home to 
study and practise all the arts of simplicity. The wives of the highest func- 
tionaries were seen arriving almost without any luggage. I have seen with 
my own eyes an advertisement in a Strasbourg paper thus conceived: “TI 
wish to find a good cook, one who can-make feine Kuchen,” and under it this 
name, ‘ Generalin von Fransecki.” Such a notice could not be found in a 
French paper. These are perhaps minute details ; but details become import- 
ant when you heve two populations watching each other with sentiments of 
antipathy. The few Frenchmen of the higher class who have been obliged 
by circumstances to remain in Strasbourg, have incessant stories to tell, which 
all go to prove that society is extinct in Strasbourg, and that nothing can 
revive it. 

Among the middle-classes and among the people I judged that much 
resentment was felt at the bombardment of the town. An old hop-merchaut 
said to me: ‘‘ After the battles of Woerth and Spicheren, Alsace was lost to 
Frauce. The Germans by a mere blockade were sure to force our capitu!a- 
tion. Ifthey wished to make us Germans, if they constantly appeal to the 
old ties of Strasbourg and the Empire, why did they burn our houses and 
keep us during fifty days undera rain of iron?” I doubt if this hop-merchant 
will ever forgive the conquerors the long hours of agony of the bom- 
bardment. I went to see in the botanica) garden of the University 
the tombs of many victims of that time; flowers are constantly brought 
there and placed on the little wooden crosses. A plain stone monument has 
been erected there, but quite out of view of the street. It bears this simple 
date, 1870—not 2 ori inscription; the German authorities would 
not permit it. Not far the University buildings is the citadel ; not a 
single stoue is left of the barracks, and of the chapel which formed a quad- 
rangle in the citadel everything was burned, and iron lay almost a foot deep 
over the whole area after the capitulation. New byildings are now erected 
in the place of the old ones, but the citadel will’never be any longer the 
centre of the defence; immense forts are rising all ronud Strasbourg at a 
great distance; they are not yet finished, but bands of Italian workingmen 
are engaged in finishing the casemates and the parapets. A railway and a 
telegraphic line join all the forts together. These forts are not shut at the 
gorge; they form only powerful salients, and will be armed with heavy 
artillery. They will at least have one advantage: they will prevent a new 
bombardment of Strasbourg. 


Much of the beauty of the promenades is gone; rows of trees were cut 
down during the siege in every direction. The road to the Rhine, once so 
shady, is now quite burnt by the sun. The old pontoon bridge is still there ; 
and a Trinkhalle, called the “ Rheinlust,” has been brilt close by, where the 
German soldiers and the girls of Baden may be seen dancing on Sundays. 
There was something indeseribably saddening to me in this gayety of the 
conquerors—for they are still looked upon as conguerors. I returned slowly 
back to Strasbourg, along the old familiar dykes of the Rhiue, gazing at the 
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mystic spire of the cathedral. How often, in my infaney, I had gazed upon 
it for hours! There it stood, as tall, as majestic as ever—quite unchanged. 
It is only when you go round it on the place which surrounds it on three 
The roof of the 
nave, Which was burned one night, has been completely restored, but in 
every direction you see patches of new stones, which mark the place of the 
bombs. How many balustrades, columns, gargoyles, were thus broken. The 
four open staircases which stand on the four sides of the tower were so dan- 
gerously broken that ascent of them is still forbidden, and you cannot go 
higher than the terrace. The great cross, which sits on the crown of the 
spire, became a target during the bombardment. I overheard a guide show- 
ing an English traveller a photograph of this cross as it was after the sicge, 
broken and looking as if it was going to fall (it was, in fact, only preserved 
by the iron bars of the lightning-rod): “It was an officer, sir, who hit the 
cross from the battery of Kehl. Was it not a good shot?” Here an Alsa- 
tian, who was also looking at the photograph, sharply interposed : “ No, it 
was not a good shot; it was a very bad shot,” and quickly walked away, 
perhaps for fear of the policeman who was walking about with his helmet on 
his head. I was informed that the work of repairs on the cathedral would 
last two years longer; but even now it looks as fine as ever; its wounds 
are like holes in a fine lace-work, which doe not affect the lines and the 
general effect. Many churches have I seen in many countries; none has 
ever given me the sensation of sublimity so much as this spire of Strasbourg. 
The sensation cannot be analyzed; it is almost painfully intense. The old 
quaint houses, built of wood and carved at every ang!e, are still to be seen 
on the place of the cathedral; they were almost miraculously saved: next 
to the finest of all, a house was burnt to the ground. 


sides that you can see the wounds of the bombardment. 


There is hardly a street of the old town which I did not visit. I looked 
even for the old sign-posts; they are still written in French, but the names 
of the streets have been carefully translated into German. In the small 
country towns the invkeepers are obliged to have their sign-posts in Ger- 
man whenever they wish t» have a new one or to repair the old one; the 
Ours must become the Bar ; in Strasbourg this petty tyranny has not been 
tried. Large and handsome buildings have been erected by German com- 
panies in various places; cigar-shops, kept by Germans, are found every- 
where, as the tobacco trade is now free; but the physiognomy of the town is 
not much altered, The Alsatians are a very open, inquisitive, and frank 
population ; they are essentially what the Germans calls “ gemiithlich,” a 
word which cannot be well translated. They have none of the character- 
istics of the conspirator ; they do not conspire, they probably will never do 
80; they are not hypocrites, they cannot well conceal their sentiments ; they 
have a certain sort of simplicity which often must puzzle the Prussian au- 
thorities more than would an attitude of reserve. They do not show any 
personal aversion to the Germans, but they are never tired of explaining 
that their feelings have not and cannot be altered with regard to France. 
Old men will quietly say to the Germans, ‘“ How can you expect us to 
change at our time of life, and to forget what we have always cherished ?” 
They have an irritating frankness sometimes, and will ask an official, *¢ Are 
you a Prussian or a Saxon or a Bavarian? You are a Saxon; ol! then I 
will not hesitate to tell you what I could not tell a Prussian.” Tbe Prus- 
sians have contrived to make themselves the objects of the most marked 
aversion; they will say such insulting things; they have all the qualities 
and all the knowledge which science can give, but very little besides. *‘ We 
don’t want your affection,” they say to the Alsatians ; ‘‘ we are quite content- 
ed with your obedience.” Of course, I speak of the generality ; there are every- 
where to be found men of refined and delicate sentiment ; these men must suf- 
fer, living as they do in an atmosphere of sorrowful hostility. Many ladies, 
wives of functionaries, would not remain in Alsatia; and the officials now 
sent there are the adventurers who want to make a rapid fortune. Alsatia 
must seem a California to men who were born in the sands of Brandenburg. 
When Napoleon entered this province, which seems made only for fishes to 
live in its lakes, he could not help exclaiming: * This is what these fellows 
eall a fatherland.” Feney the Brandenburger arriving in this magnifi- 
cent province, dotted with rich towns and villages, adorned with lovely 
hills crowned with castles—this valley which is a garden as rich as Lom- 
bardy, with its fields of tobacco, of Indian corn, its vineyards. The prey is 
worth many more battles, and it cannot be expected that these battles will 
not be fought. Alsatia is occupied rather than conquered; the statue of 
Kleber still stands on the place, which is crossed constantly by the Danes of 
Schleswig, the Brandenburgers, the Hessians, the Poles of Posen. The 
arms of the German Empire have been placed everywhere; the heraldic 
eagle, with his claws open and his two curling tongues. is everywhere to be 
seen ; the wooden boxes of the sentries have been painted with the colors of 
the Empire; but it looks after all like the decoration of a theatre—you 
feel that there is no reality in it; a fewstrings pulled at Berlin might change 
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all in a minute. Europe ison the eve of some hundred-years struggle between 
conflicting races and corflicting ideas. The revolution is a hidden foree 
which may derange all the calculations of the statesman. 
convinced that after all there was not much reality in the tenure of it by 
Germany : there are dreams in history as there 


I left Strasbourg 


are in our sleep. 
dred years of association, of common sufferings and pleasures, the long im- 
pression of the French culture and literature and language, are things w! 
cannot be effaced by the blood of a few thousand men. 


Notes. 


[" should be generally known that a committee of the American Society of 

Civil Engineers has been instructed to consider two questions of the 
greatest importance for this city—the best means of rapid transit tor passen- 
gers, and the best means of delivering, storing, and distributing goods and 
freight. Suggestions of all kinds from without are desired, and may be sent 
in writing to the secretary, Mr. G. Leverich, 68 William Street.——The 
little volume of poems by Omar Khayyam has met with so much apprecia- 


tion in this country as to have exhausted the original edition and led to the 
publication of a second in England. Meantime, the importers have enjoyed 
the profits on a rise from sixty cents for the first copies to something like 
three dollars for the later. We learn that an admirer of the poet, the Rev, 
George Folsom, of Dedham, Mass., intends importing one or two hundred 
copies for private sale at cost, or about a dollar apiece. ——The second 
volume of the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts, and Letters (1873-4) has appeared. The contents are somewhat 
scrappy, and of a greater local than genera! importance. The scientific 
department is best sustained. Prof. W. F. Allen continues bi 
into the condition and classification of the peasantry in the 
thirteevth century, and treats also of ranks and classes among the Angle- 
Saxons. His colleague, Prof. J. B. Feuling, examines the etymology ef the 
word church, and proposes a new derivation from Latin cura, curatio (se. 
animarum ). The recent very long rain-storm (Sept. 16 to 20 inclusive) 
furnishes a striking illustration of the truth of the discovery by the late Judge 
Butler (of Connecticut) of the belt of rain in the temperate zones, which ho 
said passes over the latitude of New Haven at about the Autumnal Equinox 
in its journey southward, returning northward about the last of May. Dur 
ing August it is usually over British America, while an area of drought 
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exists to the southward of it. The soundings of the Challenger expedition 


furnish the Geographical Magazine for September with the materials for a 
contour chart of the Atlantic; and in Petermann’s Miftheilungen for July 25 
we have numerous sections through the North and South Atlantic Oceans, 
showing both the contour and the temperature. Both these periodicals have 
timely articles on Arctic exploration. Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn’s adyo- 
cacy of the Smith Sound entrance to the cireumpolar region is confirmed by 
the return of the Austrian Weypreeht and Payer expedition ; and this event 
also lends interest to the account of the geology of Novaia Zemlia given in 
the Mittheilungen by Prof. Hofer, companion of Count Wilezek in his visit to 
thet dreary and very ancient land in the summer of 1872. No. 51 of the 
Berlin Geographical Society’s Journal has an article, illustrated by a map 
aud profile, on the Peruvian railroad from Mollendo to Puno, on Lake 
Titicaca. Prof. Wurtz’s address, to which we have ovce or twice referred, 
is contained in Nature, No. 252 (Macmillan & Co.) 





—The story, for which the Tribune was our authority, that Butler and B. 
G. Jayne were part owners of the Graphic, is vow pronounced by the former 
journal, on further enquiry, to be untrue. 

—At last we have an official U. S. Postal Guide which is worthy of the 


| magnitude of our service, and which will, like its British exemplar, be re- 





vised and published quarterly. The work, as we lately mentioned, has 
been committed to the Riverside Press, and bears the imprint of Hurd & 
Houghton, New York, through whom, or throngh postmasters, subserip- 
tions may be procured at $150 per aunum, the single copy selling for fitty 
cents. It consists mainly (1) of an alphabetical list of post-offices in the 
United States ; (2) of a list by State and county ; (3) of a list of money-order 
offices. The last occupies sixteen pages and is manifestly superfluous, since 
the alphabetical list can be made to serve the same purpose by means of as- 
terisks for domestic, and the letters B., G., 8. for foreign money-order offices. 
The list of offices whose postmasters are appointed by the Presideut, 
and whose salaries are therefore annexed, appears to be inserted not for the 
convenience of an office-seeking public, but of postmasters themselves. 
Among the topics of the index (and of the Guide) we miss the carrier system 
of free delivery. There is no list of the cities enjoying this privilege, nor 
any statement of the rule regulating its extension. The-gudex is otherwise 
not what it ought to be; e. g., postal cards to foreign countries have but a 
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single reference, requiring in the case of Germany another reference, and 
in the case While the typographical 
execution of the Guide is characteristically excellent, there is room for im- 
provement inthe Foreign Postage Table. Here the columns are too wide for 
the figures, and the eye cannot keep to the line. In this respect the British 
Postal Guide, whose “suggestions to the public” have been very literally 


of Switzerland and Canada two others. 


adopted, might again be copied to advantage. 


—Simultaneously with the elevation iu England of a statue to Bunyan, 
under circumstances which fed with pride and joy the soul of British Dissent, 
a little tribute to the immortal tinker was in preparation on this side the 
water. Mr. A. il. Ritchie, the fayorably-known engraver, has now finished 
the plate, from a painting of his own, representing the most delicate of Bun- 
yan’s varied characterizations, That the rade dreamer of Bedford Jail could 
find in his soul so sweet an image as that of “ Mercy,” and caress it into 
shape with touches of such rare invention, heightened (as in the episode of 
Mercy’s lovers) with a humor so pathetic, goes far to redeem the character 
of the seventeenth-century plebs for inborn chivalry and refinement. Only 
the elect among artists are fit to handle this Protestant Dolorosa. this lady 
of sorrow, whose nights are passed in aceusing the hardness of her beart. 
Huntington has done well, and the present delineator has succeeded with a 
plate that forms a suitable pendant for that artist’s ‘‘ Mercy’s Dream.” In 
Ritchie’s picture she is knocking at the Wicket Gate. Timidity and self- 
distrust are expressed in the gesture with which she reaches for the iron 
knocker, and a tear stands half-dried upon ber cheek, indicating that the 
poor child has already made acquaintance with Despair’s hard spouse, Diffi- 
dence. Through the ivy-grown wicket is seen the narrow way, winding 
past crosses and ruins towards the Delectable Hills. The posture of the 
figure is certainly expressive, and the face well modelled and distinguished 
in type, but it is not beautiful, and the execution—of stipple, braced here 
and there with line—is too confused to be entirely artistic. What is en- 
couraging in the production of such a work is that the author of it, like some 
of the great engravers and aquafortists of old, has been his own designer, 
and we hope to be always able to praise the efforts of our capable burins in 
the way of autographic delineation. 


—We have been permitted to examine the proofs of such of the map, 
and letterpress of Part Il. of General F. A. Walker’s Statistical Atlas as 
illustrate the growth of population in the United States frem 1790 to 1870. 
The maps represent the country east of the 100th meridian, and show (1) the 
density, (2) the extensiou, and (3) the centre of population at each decade. 
Their yalue in studying the history of the country at any given epoch need 
not be pointed out. The letterpress discusses the “ Progress of the Nation,” 
beginning with the successive total areas of settlement and the aggregate 
population. The area of 1790, 239,935 square miles, had become 1,272,239 
square miles in 1870; the population had grown from 3,929,214 to 38,558,- 
371; the average density of settlement from 16.4 persons to the square 
mile to 30.2. General Walker’s Table III. marks the linear extension 
of population for each degree of latitude from ° to 7° N. inclusive, caleu- 
lated from the average projection of the coast line in each case. The greatest 
distance attained (E. of the 100th meridian) is 1,325 miles, on the 41st de- 
gree; and this degree exhibits also the greatest extension since 1790, viz., 1,087 
mniles. Next follows an analysis of the density of settlement for each decade, 
according to the progress or decline of the five groups: 2 to 6, 6 to 18, 18 to 
45, 45 to 90, and 90 or more to the square mile. Of this intricate subject it 
is impossible to convey a clear notion in the space at our command. Table 
V., of cities, shows one only of the class 8,000 to 12,000 in 1790, against 
ninety-two in i870; three of 12,000 to 20,000, against sixty-three; one of 
20,000 to 40,000, against thirty-nine; and one of 40,000 to 75,600, against 
fourteen. The class 75,000 to 125,000 began in 1810; 125,000 to 250,000 in 
1830 ; 250,000 to 500,000 in 1840; 500,000 and upwards in 1850. The next 
census Will institute a new class of 1,000,000 and upwards. The city popu- 
lation of 1790 was 3.4 per cent. of the total population of the United States; 
that of 1£70, 20.9 per cent. An interesting chapter is devoted to the “ cen- 
tre of population” of which we have heard so much, and which is in effect 
a sort of centre of gravity—“ twelve individuals in San Francisco exerting 
as much pressure at the pivotal point—say the crossing of the 83d meridian 
and the 3th parallel—as forty individuals in Boston.” This centre is repre- 
sented on the several large maps (and on a wood-ent in the text) by a star. 
It rested in 1790 about twenty-three miles east of Baltimore, in 39° 16'.5 N. 
lat., aud in 1870 it was within forty-eight miles ef Cincinnati, in 39° 12’ N, 
lat. What is remarkable is that during cighty years “ the extreme variation 
in latitude has been less than nineteen minutes,” and only twice has the 
centre crept south of the 39th parallel. It is curious that the westward 


movement of this “star of empire” coincided with the change in the politi- 
cal preponderance of the two sections of the country. 


Tn 1850, the centre 
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was in Western Virginia; about the time of Kansas-Nebraska it crossed the 
Ohio ; and in 1860, it was securely located on the free side of that river. 
The sceptre had passed finally and for ever from the South. Moving at the 
average rate of about five miles a year, the centre of politics and of popula- 
tion was still thirty-eight miles from Cincinnati when the abortive attempt 
was made in that city to effect a political revolution by means of the Gree- 
ley movement. Probably no other city can so well lay claim in 1876 to 
being the centre of a population rising 45,000,000, according to the estimate 
of Mr. E. B. Elliott with which Geueral Walker closes bis review. 

—American geologists have of late years developed a remarkable activi- 
ty in the department of exploration and field research. Their indoor per- 
formance has, however, fallen seriously behiud. Contented with the larger 
features of geographical interest, they have conspicuously neglected the pa- 
tient, minute digestion of field results, and the application of such analyti- 
eal methods, both chemical and microscopical, as alone could put their re- 
sults on a footing of common terminology with those of European writers. 
As aconsequence, American petrography is for the most part written in a lan- 
guage unknown to the scientific world, and passes unnoticed among foreign 
scholars. The Geological Exploration Corps of the Fortieth Parallel, having 
completed their ontdoor work, have now broken ground in the right direc- 
tion by inviting Dr. Ferdinand Zirkel, the eminent Leipzig professor, to 
come over and co-operate with them in the classification of their great col- 
leetion of rocks. This distinguished savant is now here, at the Fortieth 
Paral'el quarters in Lafayette Place, hard at work with Messrs. King, Em- 
mons, and Hague upon. the erystalline rocks of Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. It will be remembered that Zirkel’s first paper on rocks 
was published as early as 1859. In 1861, he was made Ph.D. at Bonn, and 
in 1871, after filling several honorable positions, was elected the successor. of 
Naumann at Leipzig. Uis geological travels in Iceland, written when he 
was only twenty years of age, and the maturer study of the Pyrenees, are 
among his outdoor labors. His excellent works on petrography and micro- 
scopical geology are everywhere regarded as standards of excellence. 

—General Sherman has published through the Army and Navy Journal 
the concluding chapter of his ‘“‘ Memoirs” of the war. This chapter is a 
general summing-up of conclusions, which are interesting as coming from an 
ofiicer who has seen so much and such extraordinary fightin The greater 
part of his essay relates to organization and tactics, and his conclusions fre- 
quently confirm the popular opinions on the subject of war which the four 
years of popular fighting during the rebellion made for the time being a sort 
of common civil and military property. How long it will take for the mili- 
tary experience of that peried to die out, and whether at the beginning of 
our next great war it will all need to be learned over again, we do not under- 
take to say ; but at the end of the rebellion there was certainly an accumulated 
store of military wisdom in the breast of every private or officer then mustered 
out of the service which led him to believe himselt, as he often was, perfectly 
competent to form, and quite ready to express, an opinion on many au in- 
tricate military subject. Among the things which were at that time considered 
pretty well settled by the ex-miiitary population was, fur example, that the 
practice of filling up old regiments with new men was a better plan than send- 
ing out new and untrained regiments, and that the election of officers by men 
did not, as a rule, work well. On both these pojuts General Sherman confirms 
the popular impression, saying as tu the first: “ The greatest mistake made in 
our civil war was in the mode of recruitment and promotion. When a regi- 
ment becaine reduced by the necessary wear and tear of service, instead of 
being filled up at the bottom, and the vacaacies amoug the officers filled from 
the best non-commissioned officers and meu, the habit was to raise new 
regiments with new colonels, captains, and men, leaving the old aud expe- 
rienced battalions to dwindle away into mere skeleton organizations”; and 
he adds that, owing to the fact that the State of Wisconsin pursucd the true 
plan in this matter, ‘we estimated a Wisconsin regiment equal to an ordi- 
nary brigade.” With regard to arms of precision, General Sherman agrees 
with most European observers of the Franeo-Prussian war that the effect of 
their introduction will be mainly to make a higher order of intelligence neces- 
sary among soldiers—those arms leading to a develupment of the importance of 
the skirmish-line, and modern skirmishing being impossible without men 
who cau be trusted to do their work without much superintendence from 
officers, and who have self-reliance and intelligence euvugh to move upon 
the enemy, each man almost by himself, in open irregular order, with- 
out the moral support given by ranks cf men on each side. Strategy, General 
Sherman thinks, is the same science that it was in the days of Jomiui, and 
unlikely to be changed by auy alteration iu the mode of warfare. 

—It was the fortune of Mr. Fechter before his first successful appearance 
in this country to have himself heralded to the public by a sort of voucher 
from Mr. Charles Dickens, and so Mr. Toole, who is now acting at Wallack’s, 
though not in the same conspicuous way, has had his merits vouched for ina 
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general way by reminiscences of Mr. Dickens’s approval. Dickens, who was 
himself an amateur, almost a professional actor (for his success in reading 
was certainly quite as much due to his theatrical talent, and essentially thea- 
trica! mavagement of voice, as to the interest of the subject, or even to the 
excitement caused by the presence in the flesh of the author of * Nicholas 
Nickleby’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ ), had a good right to criticise the actors of 
his time, and however exaggerated his way of speaking of Mr. Fechter's act- 
ing may have been, there is no doubt that in melodrama there was much to 
be said for it. Mr. Toole’s acting belongs to a widely different category from 
that which “ Monte Cristo” or “ Ruy Blas” demands, his range being from 
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| discoveries, published in the Tribune, and likewise communicated to the 


American Association at Hartford. Mellichamp’s researches were upon 
pitcher plants, and went to show that the lure or sweet seeretion at the ori- 
fice is not intoxicating or narcotic, but that the watery secretion below, into 
which the insects fall, is asphyxiating in the case of Sarracenia Variolaris. 
What is still more curious, Dr. Mellichamp discov 


, . Che : —_ 
red in this species, and 


| at the time of their greatest activity, a narrow line or trail of sweet seer 


broad farce to low comedy, for we can hardly suppose that such plays as | 


“ Unele Dick’s Darling ” or ‘‘ Wig and Gown” are held out to the public as 
high comedy. 
in some parts he makes so pleasing an impression as to spoil the audience for 
his representation of others in which he is weaker. On his first appearance 
here in “ Wig and Gown,” a tedious play, written, we believe, by the unfor- 
tunate author of “ Fortune,” he was received by the audience with unmis- 
takable delight, which, as the evening wore on, grew to positive enthusiasm, 
and on looking over the list of his plays we are inclined to think that this 
was his most successful appearance. In “ Paul Pry ” Mr. Toole did not, ac- 
cording to our observation, succeed in doing more than make the character 
ridiculous, while in one or two farees he does not even do that. His stroug 
point is his management of the transition from the comical to the serious 
or the pathetic, as in ‘“‘ Wig and Gown,” when, in the court scene, he sud- 
denly changes from the farcical barrister, who has beev convulsing the room 
with his absurd and almost idiotic behavior, to the terrible avenger of fraud, 
and, by his hot but steady cross-examination of the witness in the box, fairly 
drives the wretch out of it a convicted perjurer. In such a scene as this, as 
in some of the scenes in “* Dearer than Life ”—in which his part is that of an 
indulgent father reduced to beggary (as he supposes) by the wickedness of 
his good-for-nothing son—he exhibits genuine pathos, and it must have been 
a hardened theatre-goer who could have remaiued unmoved by his acting. 

—What plays are decent and what are not decent will, we suppose, al- 
ways remain a moot question in dramatic ethics, and one rather to be settled 
for himself by each individual member of the audience in the case of a par- 
ticular play, than by any general rule. It seemed to have been settled 
among certain meralists a few years ago that a convenient line might be 
drawn at opéra bowffe. and that while there was no particular objection to 
being seen at a representation of the “* Dame aux Camélias” or * Article 
47,” the “Grande Duchesse ” or * Périchole” must be considered tabooed. 
There seems, however, some likelihood just now that this decision will be 
reversed for the time being, for as to the examples of the two schools now in 
process of representation here there cannot be much doubt that in every 
way Offenbach’s ‘ Princesse de Trébizonde” is preferable to the extraor- 
dinary play called the “Sphinx,” adapted from Octave Feuillet, acting 
at the Union Square Theatre. The plot of the latter is simple enough: 
A wife falls in love with her best friend’s husband, and is tortured for two 
or three acts by love, jealousy, and remorse at once. Meantime she always 
carries about with her some poison in a finger-ring, and, on the discovery of 
her unhappy predicament, she takes this and dies in great agovy, the 
details of which are thus described by a competent critic : 


tion leading from that within the orifice of the pitcher and along the edge 
of the wing down nearly to the ground, this serving as an effeetive lure to 
ants, the dead bodies of which generally form the larger portion of the con- 


tents at the bottom of the pitcher. Mr. Canby continued his contributions 


| to this subject by reading to the Hartiord meeting an account of the manner 


lie is a good and at the same time a disappointing actor, for | 








“ As the poison begins to werk she is thrown into violent convulsions, her | 


eyes distend, her mouth is drawn tense, and a greenish emission starts from 
her lips. As she motions Berthe to throw a veil over her face she tears open 
her corsage in the agony of death, and then, sinking back upon a chair, 
stiffens in a last convulsive throb and dies with staring eyeballs and foaming 
mouth.” 
There is nothing in the play but this, as it is acted in New York. 
Of course in Paris it may have been given with much delicacy, and the 
various shades of feeling brought out by the situations depicted in such a 
way as to be interesting; but Miss Clara Morris’s forte is not depicting 
shades of feeling, but dying in horrible agonies, which she always accom- 
plishes with great skill; and the play may be, therefore, considered to 
be a good realistic exhibition of the effect of poison taken into the human 
stomach in excessive quantities. The comparative decency of such plays as 
this and the opera called the “ Princesse de Trébizonde” do not seem to 
us to admit of question, and the latter is, as may be imagined, much more 
amusing than the “Sphinx.” The Aimée troupe have been acting it. too, 
with as much reserve as bouffe actors can be expected to show, and a persou 
must be either very prudish or very prurient to find anything out of the way 
in the libretto. The music is extremely gay and often pretty. 
—Insectivorous or carnivorous plants—the subject of Dr. Hooker’s address 
as president of a section at the recent meeting of the British Association—- 
have of late attracted no small degree of popular attention in this country, 
mainly through our two articles in April last, which have been more than 
once reprinted abroad, as a!so has the account of Dr. Mellichamp’s further 


in which the Californian Vitcher-plant (Darlingtonia) entraps insects of 
various kinds, mainly butterflies. 


—Dr. Hooker's address at Belfast, which was received with great and 
well-deserved applause, recapitulated the various facts now familiar here, 
adding several matters of history, of which the most interesting is a forgetten 
suggestion by Linnaeus, substantially to the effect “that Sarracenia was 
originally aquatic in its habits; that it had nymphoea-like leaves { Linnwus 
having sagaciously discerned the relationship to water-lilies]; and that when 
it took to a terrestrial life its leaves became hollowed out, to contain the 
water in which they could no longer float. In fact, he showed himself to 
be an evolutionist of the true Darwinian type.” Dr. Hooker continued with 
an exposition of his own researches, principally upon Nepenthes, the pitcher 
plants of the Asiatie Archipelago and of hot-houses. The main p = made 
out are, that the rim of the cup here also secretes honey; that flving 
insects, which are obviously the kind of game these high-hung pitchers are 
intended for, are abundantly caught; that the watery fluid is 
by innumerable and very minute glands; that this secretion is eon 


ecreted 


siderably augmented when insects or other animal matters are dropped 
in, which is not the case when inerganie matter is used—the 
increased flow occurring only after the 
savory and digestible. 
tric juice, appears to have its solvent powers as well as its quantity increased 
upon ingestion of food, For, while the liquid removed fh 
pitcher hardly acts at all upon bits of meat, white-of-egg, or eart 
cubes of these, dropped into the pitcher, had their cdges eaten away and 
their surfaces gelatinized after twenty-four hours’ immersion, aud pieces of 
fibrine weighing several grains dissolve and totally disappear in two or three 
days. From which “it would appear probable that a substance acting as 
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recepuion of something 


Moreover, this liquid, which is always acid, like gas- 


ina freshly-opened 
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pepsine is given off from the inner wall of the pitcher, but chiefly atter 
placing animal matter in the avid fluid.” ploded 
ideas the last absolute distinction upou which we prided curselves, that aut 

Those who never could take kindly to what 
Charles Lamb called “ our poor relations,” may perhaps go further withont 
faring worse in their sentiments, join Dr. Hooker in the recognition of * cur 
brother-organisms—plants,” and allow the fullest meaning to the poet’s 
line, 


So goes to the limbo ot er 


mals alone possess a stomach. 


** One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


—The Board of Administration of the Caucasus Mountains is doing a 
good work in studying the characteristic features of the population of this 
region, aud making a record of them, before they pass from their wild state 
into civil lif’ under Russia. The relations, or ‘Sboruik, which now num- 
ber five, extend from 1268-71, and are published in Russian at Tiflis. They 
treat of the topics usual in such studies, the ethnology of the people, their 
customs and customary law, religious notious, their history and legends. 
Daghestan is the principal and most populous province of this region—its 
inhabitants in 1868 amounting to 478,000 in a total of nearly a million for 
the whole Caucasus district—and the most of the essays in these collections 
refer to this province. The observations published are by a number of bands, 
avd some can hardly claim a scientific value. Probably a large number of 
people, for instance, would look with a good deal of caution at one writer 
who states as a fact that many Jews who, as he believes, had settled in pre- 
Christian times in considerable numbers in Transcaucasia, had already ac- 


| cepted the doctrine of Christ as the Messiah in the very year of bis cruci- 


fixion. The author ought at least to have added the grounds of his conclu- 
sions, and to tell us in just what year he understands the historical fact to 


have occurred which he takes as giving the precise date of this conversion, 


—Austria-Hungary is but slowly recovering from the effects of the great 
crisis of last year, and public attention has been directed with more than usual 
interest to the prospects of this year’s harvest as the only means of a return 
to better days. Professor F. X. Neumann of Vienna has seized the occasion 
to enquire somewhat deeply into the influence of good and bad harvests ou 
the prosperity of the empire, and he embodies the result in a pamphlet, 
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‘Die Ernten und der Wohlstand in Oesterreich Ungarn’ (Berlin: Carl Ha- 
bel), which deserves the attention of students of political economy. Gnided 
by carefully gathered statistics, he pronounces it an illusion to look forward 
either with excessive hopes or excessive tears to the result of this year’s har- 
vest. Ile shows that in the years 165-1873 the annual revenue derived 
from cereals Was on an average 950 million florins. During that period the 
extremes were marked by the harvest of 1869, which was valued at #23 mil- 
lions, and that of 1370, which amounted to 989 millions. Thus the harvest 
of 1869, which was all but a failure, fell short of the average by 122 millions, 
while the very good harvest of 1370 exceeded the average only by 39 mil- 
lions. If, on a very low estimate, the annual value of the total agricultural 
aud industrial labor of the monarchy (das rohe Volkseinkommen) is set down 
at 5,500 million florins, the difference between the proceeds of a good and a 
bad grain crop represents ouly about three per cent. of the total income. 
sesides, a failure of crops is no longer, as it was twenty years ago, identical 
with high prices of grain. Now, the prices of cereals are regulated not with- 
in any particular couutry, but by the combined production and consumption 
ofall Kwropean and American markets. This accounts for the fact that, 
since 1362, years of bad crops have generally wituessed considerably lower 
prices than the best years, when grain was plentiful, and there was a surplus 
for export. It follows that a considerable increase in the national prosperity 
may be looked for only in those years when, as in 1370, good crops coincide 
with low prices; while a considerable diminution is only to be feared when, 


~” 


as in 1273, a failure of crops is attended with high prices. 


MISS AIKIN’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

\ ISS AITKIN met Dr. Channing uring his short visit to England. In 1826, 
4 he sent her a copy of his work on Milton. She acknowledged the 
present, and thus commenced a correspondence which lasted twenty years, 
and ended only with Dr. Channing’s death. This correspondence has just 
been published, and is well worth publication ; for though the letters of both 
the writers are undoubtedly often dull, they are also in many respects in- 
teresting. The correspondence is, in short, exactly what we might expect 
from the character of its authors. Neither Miss Aikin nor Dr. Channing was 
endowed with any of the gifts which make a good letter-writer. They have 
neither of them the least touch of literary grace. They neither cf them have 
any sense of humor. Of the two, Miss Aikin is the better writer. But even 
her best letters read like chapters from a work on the religious and political 
condition of England, and, from an occasional desire to be sprightly, she 
sometimes falls into a tone of heavy banter from which Dr. Channing's un- 
varying gravity preserves him. On the other hand, both the correspondents 
were, it is hardly necessary to say, persons of far more than average ability. 
When they began to interchange letters they had each attained middle life, 
and were enabled both from character and position to look with a certain 
impartial interest on the state both of society and of religion. Both of them 
Were singularly free from that pettiness of mind which confines most per- 
sons’ interests to the little everyday matters which concern themselves. 
Miss Aikin no less than Dr. Channing seems to have found the chief pleasure 
of life in considering and discussing the great questions of the day. The 
time was a period of great movement and excitement. Newspapers and tele- 
graphs did not then diffuse inforthation with a rapidity which renders the 
efforts of a private correspondent to supply news absolutely useless. Miss 
Aikin acted, in fact, as Dr. Channing’s “ English correspondent.” She got up 
the religious or political information which was likely to interest him, and 
hence her letters give a good picture both of her own character and of the 
condition of society in England between thirty and fifty years ago as seen 
from the point of view of intelligent Unitarians. 

The picture of Miss Aikin herself is worth some notice, She is one of 
those very commendable authors who, without a touch of genius, possess a 
rare amount of shrewdness, industry, and intelligence. She devoted herself to 
the study of history at a time when historical studies were far less common 
than at present, and produced works of some permanent value at a time 
when a female authoress was something of a rarity. An intelligent reader 
of her letters feels in fact some surprise that Miss Aikin has not achieved 
& more permanent fame as a historian than seems likely to fall to her. Dr. 
Channing had made some remarks on the character of Henry VIII., to 
whick she replies as follows: “Great weight must also be given to the con- 
sideration that the memory of the civil wars was still so recent and so bitter 
that Englishmen were then willing to yield to almost anything for a quiet 
life. It is also true that the personal character of Henry, by all its qualities, 
good and bad, was formed to assert a strong ascendancy over the minds of 
his peop'e, Ly whom he was at once more admired, esteemed, and dreaded 


* ‘Correspondence of Wm. Ellery Channing, D.D., and Lucy Aikin from 1826 to 1842, 
Edited by A. L. Le Breton.’ London: Williams & Norgate ; Boston: Roberts Bros. 
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than any other English king.” These sentences were written in 1822, They 
read like a summary of Mr. Froude’s estimate of the great Tudor king. 
They prove convincingly that Miss Aikin had anticipated by nearly thirty 
years all that is true in his paradoxical eulogies of Heury VIII., and afford 
a singular proof of Miss Aikin’s capacity, not only for getting up, but for 
understanding history. She displays, in fact, not only in her historical criti- 
cisms, but throughout her letters, a remarkable power of thinking for herself 
and seeing things with her own eyes. On several occasions, she questions 
the judgment of her correspondent, and almost invariably has, in point of 
shrewdness aud common-sense, the advantage of Dr. Channing. He, for 
example, appears at 1830 to have been filled with the highest hopes as to 
the destiny of France. Miss Aikin, partly from the influence of English 
prejudice, but in great part also from her cvolness of judgment, never fairly 
enters into his sanguine views. She shows a radical distrust ef the French 
character which the events of the last forty years have done much to justi- 
fy, and that this distrust is not the mere result of English sentiment may 
be inferred from the fact that if she discerned the weaknesses of France 
she sagaciously predicts the progress of Italy. At the time when she wrote, 
the Italians could have been known in England only through a few political 
exiles, but Miss Aikin noticed the great merits of these exiled Italians, and 
ventures to predict that a nation which can produce such men wi!l show 
itself capable of improvement. 

Miss Aikin’s character is worth study ; but, after all, the main interest of 
her letters is pot a personal one. They are worth reading, not so much from 
the light they throw on the character either of Miss Aikin or of Dr. Chan- 
ning, as from the insight they give into the condition of England at a 
period which, though not far distant in point of years, is in several respects 
very different from the present time. Nothing, for instance, is more 
strange to persons who live at a time of something like political apathy 
than the enthusiasm for reform which is expressed by a person so little 
enthusiastic as Miss Aikin. The following eulogy of William IV. reads now 
as a grotesque satire on one of the most commonplace of Kuglish monarchs : 
“But the conduct of the king is our graad piece of good luck and a most un- 
expected one. <A patriot king! once in a millennium such a pheenix is seen 
on earth. Alfred was our last. A levity in the manners of his majesty 
had caused him to be suspected of an unsound head, but he has under this a 
plain good sense, and, what is better still, a real love of seeing his people 
happy, which . . . has led him admirably right.” But these senti- 
ments, though they sound oddly enough to a generation who know what 
a commonplace mortal the patriot king in reality turned out, express not 
the partiality of an enthusiastic lady, but the sincere feeling of all the Liberals 
and Reformers ef 1831. Moreover, there are passages in this correspondence 
which explain the fervor with which persons who now would be Conser- 
vative Liberals, or not very Liberal Conservatives, supported forty years ago 
measures of reform which appeared almost revolutionary. “ Mr. Whishaw,” 
writes Miss Aikin, “was one of the auditors of public accounts, and you will 
wonder to be told that he struggled in vain to carry the reform of keeping 
those accounts in Arabic numerals and in the English language, instead of 
in Roman numerals and bad Latin; but Lord Granville, then minister, 
would hear of nothing so revolutionary as writing ‘hair-powder duty’ 
instead of ‘ debitum super pulverem crinalem’; so much for following the 
wisdom of our ancestors.” The anecdote exactly describes the spirit of 
English Toryism for the fifty years which preceded the Reform Bill. The 
vation had become, in 1230, filled with disgust at the so-called wisdom of 
our ancestors, and the object of the reformers (which it must be added they 
at last completely attained) was to introduce into every department of 
Government rules of plain common-sense which might make it impossible 
to use Roman numerals avd bad Latin instead of Arabic numerals and plain 
English. Tho mass of small abuses which had been allowed to accumulate 
in every part of English political institutions, explains both the general 
euthusiasm for reform and the very practical, so to speak, external form 
which Liberal reforms took when the overthrow of the Tories enabled the 
Whigs to carry out their policy. 

It is in fact impossible to read a line of Miss Aikin’s letters without see- 
ing that she and her friends, in spite of their zealous liberalism, were really 
inspired by no desire whatever to change fundamentally the state of English 
society, aud believed only in the immense importance of what to euthusi- 
astic politicians would seem small improvements rather than sweeping re- 
forms. This is apparent even in the parts of the letters of the correspond- 
ence—and they are, on the whole, its most interesting portion—which refer 
to religious questions. 

A Unitarian and a Liberal writing to a celebrated Unitarian preacher 
might naturally be expected to express a desire for root-and-branch religious 
innovations, but nothing is more remarkable than the extreme moderation 
| of Miss Aikin’s aspirations. She expects and apparent!y wishes for the ex- 
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pulsion of the bishops from the House of Lords. She fears evangelical in- 
tolerance. She hopes for the gradual spread of Unitarian Christianity, and 
expects the influence of Whately and of writers of his school to produce a 
far greater effect than it has in fact exeried on English opinion. But every 
line of her letters proves that she would be, if now alive, very much aston- 
ished and probably not very much pleased at the present freedom of thought 
and opinion which is the most striking characteristic of modern English 


society. It is hard to put one’s self back in imagination to a period 
at which Mrs. Hannah More’s works exerted a great influence, and 
young ladies modelled their lives after the precepts contained in 


‘Celebs.’ It is still harder for any one who looks at English society as it 
now exists to realize tbat not much more than thirty years ago what would 
now be called very moderate opinions could hardly find free expression. In 
1241, Miss Aikin could thus express herself: ‘“‘ Our corn-laws are at the last 
gasp, and in timber and sugar I believe we are going right, but, alas! what 
avails all this if free speculation is taxed to prohibition, if religious liberty lies 
oppressed, stifled, down-trodden, if no man dares to say in the face of the 
world that all opinions have equal rights, that no one ought to believe him- 
self entitled to put ancther to silence because his doctrines are not those of 
the majority, those that the state has endowed?” Let any critic take up 
the Pali Mall Gazette, ‘Literature and Dogma,’ any number of the Con- 
temporary Review, or Professor Tyndall’s address to the British Association, 
and then ask himself whether any sensible person could now re-echo Miss 
Aikin’s complaint that freedom of opinion is taxed to prohibition. But ove 
answer is possible. On all theological topics, greater freedom of discussion 
is pow allowed in England than has been hitherto admitted in any European 
country. Yet there is no reason whatever to hold that the language used in 
1841 was exaggerated. Miss Aikin’s letters show, if they show nothing else, 
that English opinion is passing through a strange revolution. Interest in 
political reform bas declined, but the energy which was expended forty years 
ago in political agitation is now transferred to the domain of theological 
controversy. As a sign of this curious change in sentiment, letters far duller 
than Miss Aikin’s would have for intelligent critics a permanent interest. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


( NE of the most noticeable magazine articles of the month is in Old and 

New, and consists of the address delivered at Detroit a few weeks since 
by Mr. A. D. White, President of the Cornell University. It was an oration 
befvre a convention of teachers and other persons interested in education, 
aud its object was to attack our American system of setting up sectarian 
colleges, and to urge the propriety of granting State aid and United States 
aid to the higher institutions of learning, just as it is granted in support of 
our common schools. In some respects the address is very conclusive. 
Recollecting what it is that Mr. White attacks, and then what it is that he 
recommends, we may remind ourselves of the remarks made about the “ Ti- 
rocinium ”—Cowper’s assault on the great public schools of England. It was 
to the effect that, on the one hand, what the poet had to assail was a system 
whose defects and vices were notorious, and undeniable ; and, ou the other 
hand, that what he had to assert by way of remedy was a principle the 
practical value of which depended entirely on its successful administration. 
We suppose no one who has given much thought to the matter will 
say that the interests of the higher education are anything but 
very ill subserved by our two or three hundred sectarian colleges; 
Mr. White has as little difficulty in making that appear to be true 
of the whole class of small colleges as Cowper had in showing that the 
British public school could be made a nursery of brutality and other kinds 
of vice. But the cautious reader of enthusiastic speeches feels an in- 
clination to draw back when Mr. White’s remedy coming along takes on the 
shape of thirty-seven noble universities, “true universities,” one for each 
State in the Union, and perhaps ten more for the ten Territories. We 
may as easily have forty-seven noble, true universities, we suppose, as 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight; for Mr. White is not averse to seeing one Dis- 
trict of Columbia University, which shall be still better than its sisters, and 
shall havo its seat at the national capital, and be supported and of course 
partly governed by Congress and its committees, just as the State legisla- 
tures are partly to govern such colleges as may be subventioned by the 
various States. We do not criticise in detail Mr. White's remarks about the 
desirableness of giving public money to the various agricultural colleges, 
technological schools, and so forth which States may deem it for their pe- 
cuniary and other interest to set up and maintain. It seems reasonable, aud 
at all events the scheme is already under experiment in many States, though 
as yet it is hardly time to say what the general results will be. He may 
perhaps learn what they are by the time “ the noble university at Ann Ar- 
bor,” as Mr. White calls it, itself assumes that titke—a time which we doubt 
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not is at some distance, nobody knowing so well as “true university” 


makers that making them is a slow process. Other articles in Old 
and New are one of Mr. E. E. Hale’s short stories; a short story 


ealled *‘ Pilchards,” which described as 


October  love-story ; 


may be a very cool, satisfactory 
entitled ‘The Re- 


This last is largely taken up with an account of seme 


and a miscellaneous article 
cord of Progress.” 
progress made by Massachusetts in so altering its law of * settlement” tor 
paupers as to make it easier for this class of persons to obtain the official as- 
sistance of the municipalities in the State. As for Mr. Hale’s short story, it 
is an invention in the Jules Verne manner, but with less in it to amuse 
than one of Verne’s improbabilities. 
be pleased with the air of verisimilitude given to a story written in Boston 
by the casual mention of “ Mr. Firth at the Albany ’—that is to say, Mr, 
Firth of the Boston and Albany Railroad—as having told Mr. Hale some- 
thing this morning after breakfast. This is an old trick of Mr, Hale's, and is 
as good as real dirt in the grave-digging scene in ‘* Hamlet.” 


Unless indeed the reader is one to 


Professor Simon Newcomb begins in the October Harper's a serial article 
called “Some Talks of an Astronomer,” in which he proposes to explain the 
facts of astronomical science in so easy a way that the general readei 
may be able to profit by the conversation. To us Professor Neweomb 
seems to have gauged the abilities and aecquirements of the general reader 
not altogether accurately, and we should hope that before other talks are 
mapped out he may come to a better judgment of the extreme scientitie 
incapzcity of readers of scientific treatises and hearers of scientific le« 
tures. 
country places will be glad to look at two illustrated papers—one by Mr. T. 
B. Aldrich, who writes about Portsmouth with that accustomed dreaminess 
and mild humor whieh gable-ends more than eighty years old seem to in 
spire in our authors; and the other by the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, whoso 
theme is the “‘Isles of Shoals,” of which he writes with a zest which be 
speaks him a genuine lover of nature, and especially of the sea and the Isles. 
Indeed, as a writer in the Atlantic well points out, nothing is harder to re- 
move from the human composition than the early drop of salt water which 
gets into the veins of those born by the sea and who pass their early days in 
its presence, as appears indubitably to have been the case with Mr, Chad- 
wick. For the rest, Harper's is as full as usual. Mr. Moneure D. Conway 
begins a continued article, illustrated, in which he is to treat of Decorative 
Art and Architecture in England,” with such degree of taste and discernment 
as shall please the gods, but no doubt with a great deal of knowledge, much 
of it concerning works of art and artists of contemporaneous repute, though 
unknown to Mr. Conway’s American audience. Seflor Emilio Castelar con- 
tributes the twelfth of his tedious essays on *“* The Republican Movement in 
Europe.” 


Pilgrims newly returned from the sea-shore and from old towns and. 


In Scribner's, a very elaborate review of ‘ George Eliot, as a Novelist and 
as a Woman,” is attempted by Mr. W.C. Wilkinson, who conceals in a cloud 
of ambitious verbiage some generally correct though not new conclusions in 
regard to the moral spirit of George Eliot’s works and in regard also to the 
moral influence which they tend to exercise upon their readers, As for Mr. 
Wilkinson’s remarks on the literary qualities of these works, they are of a 
miscellaneous character, some being not a little curious. One is worth 
quoting as an illustration of the sudden and fatal collapse to which the half: 
Mr. Wilkinson has had 
out the analytic machine, and the synthetic machine, and the objective and 
subjective mirrors, and has been making great play with them, and by-and- 
by remarks as follows : “* Bat when, ceasing to be dramatie [and she can be 
‘every whit as dramatie as Shakspere’], she uses the privilege of the novel- 
ist to be expressly psychological, ber analyses of character and motive 
become so subtle and searching that mere dramatic exhibition seems almost 
vulgar in comparison. Hamlet's svliloguy is greatly admired for the 
depth and subtlety of psychological implication which it contains. But 
there is many and many a passage of clairvoyant vision and revelation in 
the sphere of human character and motive to be found in George Elioi’s 
works that makes Hamlet's soliloquy superticial and tame.” All this involves 
a singular misconception. 
something like saying that there is more subtlety and psychology in the 
bottom of a fortune-teller’s tea-cup than there is in the wide waste of ocean, 
Nobody but himself has ever told Mr. Wilkinson that the distinguishing 
mark of Hamlet's speech is expressed or implied subtlety of psychological 
analysis, That famous soliloquy holds the place in literature which has been 
awarded it for the reason that it is the fall and masterly utterance, not at 
all of a very subtle, but of a very elemental affair—the problem, namely, 
in which we may be sur 


taught dissertator is liable when he goes too far. 


Not to speak irreverently of George Eliot, it is 


man began to be entangled as long ago as when 
he bad made his departure from Eden, and which demands for its settle- 
ment a statement from him as to the value after all of this transitory life. 
It is a simple and uncomplex question, at least in its terms, but to think 
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about the answer i2 to save one’s self from the ineptitude of styling its best 

expression as ‘‘tame aud superficial.” As regards the other parts ef Mr. 

Wilkinson's « vy, We have said that the judgments « xpressed were in 

the m correct. Credit is given the moralist for the Joftiness of her 
o ud the spirit of altruistie piety which penetrates her writ 

j CO d; the tendency of this high and austere creed to break 

down the average human soul when unsupported by the prop of faith in a 


of Eliot’s 
readers capable of being injured by the discovery will never make it, though 
they will ‘feel ” that she is repellent); the uneasiness of the novelist’s own 


persoual God is insisted upon (we imagine most George 


spirit while inculeating her doctrine is thought to be indicated plainly in the 


lowering or cold heavens of her habitual world; and, finally, the source of 


this uneasiness is sought, not where some seek it, in the fact of the less 
energetic, courageous, and wide-experienced character of the feminine mind, 
even when informed by talent or genius, but in the fact that George Eliot 
has not yet had personal knowledge of the power of vital religion. 

The Galaxy and Lippincott’s are of light weight this month, but the 
former goes, in an article entitled “ Fig Leaves and French Dresses,” rather 
entertainingly over tie old ground of the Englishwoman’s dowdiness, or 
raiher her positive achievement of indecorous and almost brutal disregard of 
the becoming. The latter discourses with sufficient gravity of the British peer- 
age. In both the Galaxy aud Lippincoti’s we have some of the outpourings 
of the mind of Mr. Junius Henri Browne. ‘The Loadstone of Love” is the 
name of the Ga/ary essay, and it is a mass of rubbish as creditable and as intel- 
ligible as the circulars of a business astrologer or a quack doctor might be. 
“The witch of Endor was a mag- 
net ; so were the soceresses of the East, the theosophists of Alexandria, the 
mystics of the last “The woman who attracts and repels by turns, 
who alters with the days of the week and the hours of the day, who seems 
subject to inward, involuntary revolutions is polarized ” ; “ Christina of Swe- 
den was completely polarized,” ad led a life to correspond, as is here set 
forth; “A true magnet with a remarkable variation was Mary Stuart”; 
“ Hardly any man except Johu Knox ever approached her without a flush of 


A few random seutenees are as follows: 


century ” ; 


erotic fever”; ‘‘ No woman can be so magnetie as to be ensured against 
magnetism by man—every woman has her master,” ete. Mr. Browne has 
been producing matter of about the speculative and moral value of this that 
we quote for now a long term of months, and his presence has come to 
amount to a serious in‘estation of periodical literature. 

The October Adaniic is entirely readable, but perhaps it carries to a still 
higher degree than its contemporaries the proot that our magazines are in 
We commend to the attention 
of our readers a sketch, in pretty strong black and white, we should say, 


very great part written for a female audience. 


called ‘“ Marty’s Various Mercies,” which gives some very amusing 
aspects of the negro nature; worth noticing as also of an unusual 


quality are a poem by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and some letters 
x publication) from a young Bostonian lady abroad, 

to her friends ber musie lessuns, about the 
that she beard in Berlin and other German seats of harmovy, and 


(never designed f 


who wrote howe about 
music 
about the great performers Clara Schumann, Tausig, Rubinstein, and their 
What she says is interesting in various ways, and not least for 
the writer's warm admiratious and evthusiasms: *‘ But I wish you could 
Oh! he is to me the 
e age, and unless | were to rave I could never express him.” 


musical rear 


compcerr, 





hear Joachim, for it is simple ecs!asy to listen to him. 
wonder of th 
The ler will see that letters writteu in this spirit are not 
likely to be dull, nor anything bat very grateful to the musical palate. Miss 
Phe'ps’s poem mexits the praise of being finely imaginative, and seems to us 
of higher literary worth than anything which she has hitherto published. 
RECENT NOVELS.* 
M R. BOY ESEN’S ‘Gunnar’ was first printed in the Atlantic Monthly, where, 
+ on account of its relative freshness, it appeared to more advantage 
than new, but the reader will get a decided pleasure from it in its pre- 


sent form. As yet there is to the mind of our public something very 
simplicity of the remote, 
and yet sometimes passionate life of the Scandinavian northern 


7) 
n 


agreeable in the nevelty aud apparent vigor and 
quiet, 
‘face of nature there and that of human existenee sre alike 


strange and impressive to us, 


region. 
Moreover, the first introduction of the general 
public to this new land was a fortunate one, it being effected through a man 
amply endowed with the kind of genius best suited to display its principal 
The lyrical, idylie spirit in which Bjérnson wrote bas been noticed 
readers, and the extreme and delicate ‘beauty of his pro- 
knowledged by all, continually draws us to approach 
with complacent expectation cach new Seandinavian candidate fur favor. 
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Mr. Boyesen’s book is not at all on the level of Bjérnson’s, which indeed 
is asma!l masterpiece by a natural-born artist ; but that it very often recalls 
the latter is a subject for self-gratulation on the reader's part and not for 
nent exawpie, 


based on the similarity between the scene where her mother shows Ragnhild 


regret. Exceptions to this state might be ma:le—one, for 


| the chestful cf fine things she is to inherit when she marries, and the really 
delightful scene, not to be carelessly meddled with or copied after, where 
Rjérnson’s Eli Boen listens while Arne’s old mother, solicitous for her son, 
tells the girl of the gifts that will belong to her who shall accept Arne as a 
husband. But although kept by its subject-matter and by the author’s Scan- 
dinayian birthright up to a good level, ‘Gunnar’ essentially resembles those 
New Evgland tates and sketches of years ago in which on a slender twist of 
plot and narrative were struug accounts of cattle-fairs, militia musters, election 
trainings, corn-huskings, “evening meetings,” meetings of the Dorcas So 

ciety, turkey-shoots at Thanksgiving time, and numerous other scenes and 
humors of life Down East. Similar scenes, but Norwegian instead of Amer- 
ican, are the staple of Mr. Boyesen’s book. Yet while the underlying strue- 
ture of ‘ Gunnar’ is suchas we have said, Mr. Boyesen brings to the execution 
of the work more spirit than our old-fashioned writers were accustomed to 
bring to their donation parties and town-meetings, and he has also the use 
of a vein of poetry which sometimes does him good service. His string of a 
love-story is as artlessly planned as the rest of the work, and the reader is 
from the beginning justly inclined to accept it without making difficulties. 
For whenever a simple “ houseman's” son, who while yet a boy has formed 
an affection for a “‘ gardman’s” (rich mau’s) daughter, is early found to have 
a talent for drawing on birch-bark, and to be unfit for executive power about 
the farm and barn-yard, it is as certain as anything well can be (wituout pre- 
arrangement) that by-and-by the pastor will be pleased with his catechism 
lessons, will accidentally see some of bis drawiugs, and will use his influ- 
ence to have the youth sent to the capital, where soon he will carry off the 
Academy’s first prize and come home an eligible suitor for Ragnhild or Eli. 

A novel that may be commended to those who are willing to let 
careful drawing of character outweigh an almost unprecedented absence 
of plot, is Comte Gobineau’s ‘Les Pléiades.’ It gives us in the be- 
ginning three young men—a Frenchman of the present time, who has 
managed to let himself wither into a sceptical, amiable, but inactive 
secker of pleasure; a German artist, who does not stand so much 
as a representative of the new Germany as of a certain class of minds 
which excel more in artistic power than in strength of character; and an 
Englishman, an admirable fellow, full of force, enthusiastic, and honest. 
These distinctions are not forcibly thrust upon the reader’s attention, but 
are made to appear in the development of the story. The heroines are, 
respectively, a married lady for whom the Frenchman has a moderate feel- 
ing of friendship, which, out of a sense of what becomes his position, he 
inistakes for love; a Polish countess, a great coquette, who exerts a great 
deal of influence on the lives of all the men she meets; and a young Eng- 
lish girl, who is a most worthy person, and who is capitally drawn. There is 
no attempt at an artistic weaving of the different threads; the chapters suc- 
ceed one another at random, but, in spite of that, the thoughtful reader 
will find much to entertain him. Too much space is devoted to the long 
conversations of the young men, and the introductions to them are for the 
most part exceedingly clumsy, but their talk is that of human beings. 
The women, too, are well portrayed. The Polish countess is set before us 
as vividly and as attractiveiy as she could have been by avy French writer 
of comedies, and it is a striking proof of the author’s breadth that he could 
also give us to the life a sensible English girl, a model of sincerity and 
self-sacrifice ; the countess, on the other hand, is a very complex character, 
apparently full of coquetry ; but when we are Ict into her thoughts we see 
that her striving after some real emotion is not merely the conventional 
ennui of a jaded flirt, but a genuine want, and there could hardly be a 
greater surprise for the reader than her end, as far as the story is concerned. 
It is in spite of his wilful refusal to follow regular models that the author 
bas written so interesting a novel, which is very different from the ordinary 
French novel we all know so well. At times he contrives to show that if 
he had chosen he could have equalled his rivals with their own tools, but he 
has preferred to carry the heavy weight of his independence. 

A wide berth is best given to ‘ Prince Serebrenni,’ by Count Tolstoy. It 
reads like the nightmare one might have after protracted study of some of 
the darker chapters of Russian history. One may learn from it the origin of 
the slow patience of the oppressed people of that race, and of their unfailing 
patriotism, but only by wading very deep in horrors. There is no pause in 
the terrible scenes it describes. 





‘Les Pléiades. Parle Comte Gobineau.’ Paris and Stockholm. 1874. 
‘Prince Serebrenni. By Couut A. Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian by the 
Princess Galitzine.’ London: Chapman & Hall. 1874. 
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There is disappointment in store for the youthful 
the title, ‘The Honeymoon,’ of the 


till 


of fiction 


who is attracted by Count de Moe- 


dina Pomar’s novel. i 
which he bungers, he will find the equally old-fashioned religious 


In place of the good, old-fashioned love-making for 
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diseussio 





only this time between a young English nobleman and his Spanish bride. 
With the brief dovility of that period of life, she listens patiently to his 
theological and philosophical soliloquics and his more profuse than apt 
quotations from modern poetry. It would seem impossible that the noble 
author can expect the same consideration from any one else. 

Miss Trafton’s story relates the adventures, happy and unhappy, of a 
young lady born in Poplar Street, Boston, twenty years or more ago, in 
“one of those great wooden mansions in which our forefathers of pre- Revolu- 
tionary times delighted,” but which “ progress and so-called necessity, and 
above all the restless spirit of Young America,” have since swept away. 
We may observe, in passing, that old, by-gone dwellings of any kind, since 
replaced by new ones or changed in some form, are naturally enough with 
romancers and novelists of all sorts what the real-estate brokers call *‘ choice 
locations,” and many novels by eminent hands have borrowed from the old- 
fashioned, once new-fashioned, structures an interest which the story alone 
would not yield. It may be doubted, however, whether it would not require 
the hand of a master to invest with any very romantic associations ‘one 
of our forefathers’ wooden houses in Poplar Street, Boston, at a period so 
recent as the days of the anti-slavery agitation and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. Of course it would be impossible in these matters to draw any hard 
and fast line, and, if we did so, no doubt it could be easily shown by example 
that any rule that might be framed had been successfully violated Ly writers 
of fiction ; but for Bostonian novelists it would be safe to say that, generally 
speaking, no additional romance would be lent to a tale by laying the scene 
in one of the buildings in the wholesale dry-goods district recently visited by 
the ‘Fire Fiend,’ and for New York novelists, it would be well to avoid the 
memory-baunted structures modernized by Tweed’s street-wideving opera- 
tions. This however is a small matter, and we have mentioned it merely 
because it seems to point to a want in Miss Trafton of that sobriety of judg- 
ment which is important’ to great imaginations, and, when the imaginative 
powers are of no more than ordinary calibre, even more essential still. Miss 
Trafton’s story is that of a young New England girl who falls in love with a 
inysterious young man, named Dacre Home, who has been implicated in a bank- 
robbery, and who though, as we understand it, he was invocent of this crime, 
was apparently guilty of being very ignorant of the condition of his affee- 
tions, and, though on one or two occasions he gives Miss Earle every reason 
to suppose she is all in all to him, in the end marries some one else. Miss 
Earle, however, marries at about the same time Professor Dyee, with whom 
she has got lost in the woods, and who introduces her at the first house they 
reach as his wife. This he does, as he says, because as a man of the world 
he felt it was necessary under the circumstances, but it seems like strange 
behavior in a protessor and leads the reader to suspect that the author is 
not quite right in her analysis of his character, and that perhaps, if all were 
known, he knew something about the bank-robbery. This however is a gra- 
tuitous piece of injustice, for which there is no warrant in the book. 

Mr. James Payn’s ‘ At Her Merey’ opens well with some clever sketches 
not very far removed from caricature, of English people; but as soon as the 
action begins, and the eyil-disposed young woman, who is malicious and 
ambitious, and filled with mock humility, is seen weaving ber toils around 
the simple, innocent young woman and her lover, the interest falls off. To 
be sure, we are treated to a strong suspicion of murder, and matters can 
only be set right by a violent death and a death-bed confession, but even 
this rich seasoning palls on the experienced novel-reader. In ‘The Best of 
Husbands,’ by the same author, we find a good deal of the same tendency to 
look on life very much as a hired assassin must when business is brisk. 
There is Maggie Thorne in love with the scapegrace Richard Milward, and 
loved by his meritorious brother, John. Richard is guilty of every crime in 
the calendar, and disappears, and Maggie, who had ceased to love him, con- 
sents to marry John. Accidental murder ; ingenious attempts at blackmail, 
made void by equally ingenious devices; a villain; the accomplished police 
officer, a pure creature of the imagination, so opportune is his arrival and so 
judicial his mind; and hair turning gray in a single night, are the chief 
properties of this novel. 

Mrs, Craik’s ‘My Mother and I’ is a very sloppy love-story, in the form of 








*The Honeymoon. Remembrances of a Bridal Tour through Scotland. By the 
Count de Medina Pomar.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 

* Katherine Earle. By Mias Adeiive Trafton, author of * An American Girl Abroad,’ 
pai iltustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 
1874. 

‘At Her Mercy. A Novel. By James Payn.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

‘The Best of Iusbands. A Novel. By James Payn.’ New York: flarper & 
Brothers, 1874. 

*“My Mother andI. A Love Story. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 


ete. With Iilustrations.’ New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 
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; avowed it as his opinion that he and his friends liked a pill *n 
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an autobiography. Itis filled with the gushing love of Miss Elina Picardy, 


the daughter of an officer who had died young after marrying the humwhle 
tradesinan’s daughter, for her lowly-born mother, Her futher’s father, General 
Picardy, takes her to live with him, and Cousin Conrad appears Uj the 
scene. She falis in love with him, and there is more washy sentiim n 
what follows than in any novel ef the size with which we are familia 
“Tn sending forth another book.” Mrs. Jay says in her prefs ong- 
ing to the class known as religious novels, the author is moved to say a 
word to the eritics who received a former one with so pleasant ix- 
; ture of praise and deprecation.” One of these gentlemen, it ns, 


one the better 
for being sugar-coated.” In reply to this, the author says that * persons to 
whom religion is a pill—a bitter, nauseous compound, to be bolted in sick 


ness and kept out of sight in health—are not the persons for whom the 
author writes.” There is, however, another class of ebjectors, who * talk 
solemuly of art and its canons,” and wish to know how “a tract in the 


hands of the Venus de’ Medici” would look. 
and we entirely agree with her, are more ingenious than convincing. 


These critics, Mrs. Jay rephes, 
Vhey 
should remember that Venus was not the result of a purely artistic imagina- 


tion, but was herself a religious conception, and she asks why, if sculpture 
could ally itself with religion in pagan times, may not literature find a true 


basis in religion in Christian times? 


novel of the world be a religious novel?” 


“Why, then, should not 
Mrs. Jay ¢ 
should not she “humbly help to prepare the way” 
novelist of the future ? 


the great 
outinues, and 1 
for the great religious 


We confess ourselves unable to answer these 


tions. As to what is to be the precise character of the future nevel 
or the future architecture, or the future music, or the future poetry, 
or the future ceramic art, we have always felt the danger of com- 
mitting ourselves to any “record.” But as to this present religious novel, 
there can be no doubt that it is more interesting than most fictions 


of the same class. Mrs. Jay is a writer of a great deal of 1 power, 
having quite as much, for instance, as nature gifted Miss Braddou with, 
her } 


Cords” is 


itura 


and she uses it in a less flamboyant way; but we fear that 
the 
modern romance, the scene laid principally on and near a South 


wer 


is} not, as she supposes it to be, religious. ‘ Holden with a 
rn planta 


Edmund Roath, 
otherwise known as Earle Roy or Dr. Remy, and the cords with which he 


One 


tion, and the person who is “ holden with the cords” is 


is holden are those of his sins, for he is a nefarious character, an atheist or 
materialist of the old ‘school, who believes neither in God nor man, virtue 
nor vice, is always sceptical and hollow, but goes directly to his ends, ar in- 
directly as the case may be, without remorse and with the most frightfal 
depravity. In this volume he murders two men, tries to kill a third, he 
forges a will, he intercepts letters, and in every way 
the infidel he is. 
the other hand, by the good young man from the North, who represents the 


couduets himselt like 


His schemes are all thwarted and brought to naught, on 
religious interest, converts one or two of the characters, and in the course 
of the story shows himself to be the possessor of a noble and courageous 
heart. Mrs. Jay seems to be a writer of a good deal of originality, and her 
forte lies in her management of the development of her plot, which she sue- 
ceeds in keeping interesting with all its intricacy. We have not, as we 
found the religious part of the book so good as the story.‘ but the fault may be 
with us. There does not appear to be much theology in the religious faith 
which Mrs. Jay desires to inspire. Her hero, for a young man who “ pre- 
fers not to use aleoholie stimulants in any form,” is a pleasantly rebust and 
manly character. 

‘Chaste as Ice,’ an English novel, gives a rather tedious account 
ful Mrs. Grey, deserted by her husband on account of a misunderstanding of 
her relations with a certain Mr. L’Estrange. Mr. L’Estrange is affected in a 
peculiar way by the fascination of Mrs. Grey’s beauty, and instead of running 
away with her he kidnaps her child, and then persuades the little girl to 
accompany him on a sentimental tour in search of the father. It all ends 
happily in a reconciliation, Meantime, Arthur, the youthful hero, early in 
the book sees Mrs. Grey, and falls in love with her, and this leads to the 
breaking off of an engagement with his cousin Adéle, but he recovers from 
his infatuation and renews bis engagement. 


sar, 


of a beauti- 


The Earth as Modified by Human Action. A new edition of ‘Man and 
Nature.’ By George P. Marsh. (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1374.)—Since the first appearance of ‘Man and Nature,’ about ten years 
ago, Mr. Marsh has given evidence of his continued interest in the subject, 
by issuing an Italian edition at Florence in 1870, in which numerous changes 
and additions were made, in order to keep abreast with the most recent ad- 


* Holden with the Cords. ‘Shiloh,’ ete.” New York: 


E. P. Datton & Co. 1874. 
*Chaste as Ice, Pare as Snow. A Novel. 
Porter & Coates 


By W. M. L. Jay, Author of 
By Mrs. M. C. Deepard.’ Philadelphia: 
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vances in knowledge. Not less extensive changes have teen made in this | Other features of the weather, such as the stage of the water in the prin- 
| cipal rivers, the temperature of the water, and sundry special points, also 


the second American edition, which is an improvement upon the Italian; 


and whether or not it be his design, Mr. Marsh has certainly the advantage | 


of being able to revise his work and clear his note-books every five years 
We have 
endeavored to compare the differences between the Florence edition and the 


by the simple expedient of ten-yearly editions in two languages. 


present one, but the transpositions alone have been so extensive as to make 
this no easy undertaking. The foot-notes show a gain sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other. For instance, the note on page 353, Italian 
ed., is very much condensed on page 369, Am. ed., with the loss of some 
needless detail, perhaps, but also of some references to authorities. The 
American edition could better afford this than the Italian, as it has a biblio- 
graphical list of works consulted by Mr. Marsh, in which, however, the 
authorities omitted from the foot-note do not appear. We miss, by the way, 
from the list, and from the notes (in both editions) on the German forests, 
so important a work as that of Ebermayer of Aschaffenburg (‘Physical 
Effects of Forest Atmosphere and Soil’). In the Italian edition, again, 
doubtless owing te Mr. Marsh’s own supervision of it, we have a much 
better index than in the American. Lastly, iu point of size, the duodecimo 
form of the Italian is certainly preferable to the unhandy octavo of the 
two American editions, besides answering better the popular character 
and intention of Mr. Marsh’s treatise so far as his own countrymen 
are concerned. Te this point we would once more call the attention of his 
publishers. 

The great merits of ‘Man and Nature’ have long since made it an Amer- 
ican classic as well as given it an international reputation. It is, in our opi- 
nion. one of the most useful and suggestive works ever published, and to 
those who have never reflected on the various ways in which mankind 
consciously or unconsciously disturb the equilibrium of nature, with effects 
beneficial, indifferent, or disastrous, as the case may be, Mr. Marsh’s obser- 
vations and Jaboriously collected facts will come with the force of a revela- 
tion. The least observant and reflecting will find entertainment in reading 
him, and all may profit by his teachings. The agriculturist, as being in 
closest contact with nature, will perhaps derive the most profit from these 
pages, as an illustration may show. Plenty of reasons have been adduced 
in favor of planting trees on our Western plains, but the following may 
never have occurred to the granger who now mourns his devastated crops in 
Minnesota or Kansas: 

“The insects most injurious to the rural industry of the garden and the 
plough-land,” says Mr. Marsh, p. 299, “do not multiply in or near the woods 
The locust, which ravages the East with its voracious armies, is bred in 
vast open plains which admit the full heat of the sun to hasten the hatching 
of the eggs, gather no moisture to destroy them, and harbor no bird to feed 
upon the larvae. It is only since the felling of the forests of Asia Minor and 
Cyrene that the locust has become so fearfully destructive in those coun- 
tries; and the grasshopper, which now threatens to be almost as great a pest 
to the agriculture of some North American soils, breeds in seriously injurious 
numbers only where a wide extent of surface is bare of woods.” 

And in a foot-note to this passage, citing Rentzsch, it is stated that 
I : 

“Smela, in the government of Kiev, has for some years not suffered at 
all from the locusts, which formerly came every year in vast swarms; and 
the curculio, so injurious to the turnip crops, is less destructive there than 
in other parts of the province. This improvement is owing partly to the 
more thorough cultivation of the soil, partly to the groves which are inter- 
sperred among the plough-lands. . . . When in the midst of the plains 
woods shall be planted and filled with insectivorous birds, the locusts will 
cease to be a plague and a terror to the farmer.” 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual Report of the Chief Signal Officer to the Secretary of War for the Year 1873 
Washington ; Government Printing Office. 8vo, pp. 880, with 47 Plates. 1874. 
This volume, in its present magnitude, illustrates the rate of growth of a 

highly important department of the public service, the annual account, dur- 

ing the few years since the work began, having increased year by year in 
more than geometrical ratio. At present, according to General Myer, chief 
of the bureau, there are 181 observers, of whom 83 are sergeants and 93 as- 
sistants, occupying 78 stations. The service of 11 stations in the Dominion 
of Canada is, however, to be added to this enumeration. The details of the 
doings of the Signal Service establishment during the year are much too 
numerous to permit even a partial review of them here. In addition to the 
publication in the daily papers of the weather forecasts (so familiar to all our 
readers), we may, however, call attention to the fact that, for the purpose of 
imparting the same information to the rural districts, the eastern half of the 

United States is divided into areas of a hundred miles or more in diameter, 

with a central station in each, from which printed slips containing these fore- 

casts are mailed daily to all the post-offices within the district. These are 
posted up in conspicuous places for consultation by all who are interested. 


receive attention. A new feature of this report is the record of the 
weather for long periods continuously at distant places—viz., the Island of 


| St. Paul, off Alaska, and the vessel Polaris in the North Polar Expedition. 





Records are given also from a second mountain, Mount Mitchell, in N. C., 
which is very little higher than Mount Washington ; and a comparison of the 
reports from these two mountains elicits several noteworthy phenomena— 
viz., simultaneous changes in the barometer, simultaneous changes in the 
velocity of the wind, independently of its direction, the direction being 
utterly dissimilar, but no correspondence in temperature; the temperature 
at Mount Mitchell averages about 15 degrees warmer than at Mount Wash- 
ington. Itisa blemish that in giving reports from stations part way up 
these mountains, the bearing from the summit is pot always stated (e.g., Sta- 
tion 3 on Mount Washington), for this affects the direction of the wind ma- 
terially. In collating the daily record of Kuoxville (which is inserted for 
comparison with Mount Mitchell), there appears proof of gross error some- 
where, in that the barometer was represented as unchangeable during several 
days, upon one of which the chart of monthly tracks of areas of low pres- 
sure gave a minimum very near Knoxville. Another serious fault in this 
report, and one which materially mars its usefulness, is the entire absence of 
anything in the way of a table of contents or alphabetical index. As a 
scientifie document, and one to which frequent reference may be needed by 
the physicist and meteorologist, its permanent value is greatly lessened by 
this omission, which we hope will be remedied in succeeding reports. 
Forty-third Congress, First Session. Senate. Executive Document, No. 58. 

Keport of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 1873. 

Washington: Government Printing Office. 1874. 

This volume, in its general appearance, forms a very marked contrast to 
the Patent Office Reports of former times, which were published annually in 
three or four bulky octavo volumes, profusely illustrated with cuts, and in 
editions sometimes exceeding one hundred thousand copies. The present 
document is a thin quarto, without illustrations, and consists almost entirely 
of tables (the enumeration of the titles of patents), without any specifica- 
tions or explanations. In no branch of the Government service has there 
been a more desirable reform than in the publication of the Patent Office 
Report. The aunual expense used to be enormous, while the number of 
copies actually utilized bore a very small proportion to that published ; and 
the reports were, after all, of very little service, in view of the very diminu- 
tive figures and scanty text. At the present time, as soon as a patent is 
actually completed it is printed on a folio sheet, with any illustrations 
accompanying it photolithographed on a large scale. Extra copies of these 
are always kept on hand, and are sold at a very moderate rate to any appli- 
cant; indeed, an arrangement can readily be made, on depositing a certain 
sum of money, to receive, as they are published, copies of all patents that 
bear upon any particular subject. This reduces the annual report to a simple 
volume of enumeration of the patents issued during the year. In the one 
before us we have, first, an alphabetical list of patentees for the year 1873, 
followed by a list of patents extended during the same time, and an alpha- 
betical list of inventions and of reissues, extensions, disclaimers, and trade- 
marks. The total number of applications during the year amounted to 
20,414; of patents issued, including reissues and designs, 12,864. The 
number of trade-marks registered was 492. Of the patentees themselves, 
12,371 were citizens of the United States; 341 of Great Britain; 64 of 
France; and 8$ of other foreign Governments—making the aggregate of 
12,864 inventors. The total receipts of the office during the year amounted 
to $703,191; the expenditures to $691,178. The balance in the Treasury to 
the account of the Patent Office fund is at present $205,124, representing the 
profits of the office, from its inception, over and above the expenditures. 
The regular publications of the United States Patent Office, at the present 
time, in addition to the annual report just mentioned, consist of the Official 
Gazette, published weekly, on Tuesdays, and containing all the patents of 
the week, up to date, with illustrations. This embraces the Commissioner's 
decisions ; the decisions of the courts; applications for extension ; extensions 
granted; designs patented ; trade-marks registered; index of inventions ; 
index of patentees and inventions patented—the specifications, titles, and 
claims of each patent being published, together with the reduced figures. 
This forms, annually, two stout octavos, each of about 712 pages of text and 
104 of illustrations. Its price is six dollars per annum, or five dollars to clubs 
of not less than five sent at one time. Formerly a volume was published 
weekly with the specifications in full. This is now issued monthly, with the 
drawings complete, on a reduced scale. Each of these monthly volumes 
contains about 900 pages of letterpress. The monthly volumes are usually 
about four months behind. An index volume of the year also makes its ap- 
pearance, containing about 384 pages. All these weekly, monthly, and index 
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publications are in demi-quarto. In addition to these volumes, as already 
stated, each specification and claim is published on a separate sheet, with its 
illustrations, and is furnished to any applicant at twenty-five cents, or 
A whole class may be ordered at 
the rate of five cents per copy, and this opportunity is eagerly embraced by 
many persons who desire to kuow whatever appears bearing upon their own 
Most first-class patent agents take the entire series. Considerable 
progress has been made in reproducing the patents issued prior to the 30th 
of May, 1871; and, in time, there is no reason to doubt that the entire series, 


at ten cents if twenty are taken at a time. 
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DS Baaligh End HOLT & CO.’S 
é SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Include among others, Freeman’s Historical Course, the 
Class-rcom Taine, Siglar’s English Exercises, the Ordo 


Series of Classics, Whitney’s German Course, Otto’s | 


French and German Courses, etc. Reference is made 
to the faculties of all leading institutions, Catalogues 
sent on application. Address 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, New York. 


lV’ W HISTORICAL WORKS. 





BANCROFT AND PARKMAN, 


MESSRS. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Will publish, October s, 


The following important contributions to the History of 
America: 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States from the Discovery of the American Continent. 
By George Kancroft. Vol. X., completing the work. 
8vo, cloth, $2 so. 

With this volume ‘s brought to a close a work to which 
the author has devoted the Jabor of forty years, and which 
has won for him a place among the ablest historians of all 
time. Each succeeding volume has confirmed the judg- 
ment of Edward Everett, pronounced soon after the be- 
ginning of the enterprise, that ** it does such justice to its 
noble — as to supersede the necessity of any future 
work of the same kind.” To read this ‘ History’ is a 
patriotic duty, and it should constitute the nucleus of 
every household library. 

Price of the work complete in 10 vols., cloth, $25; 
sheep, $35; half calf, $45; calt, $55. 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA. 


By Francis Parkman, author of ‘The Jesuits in 
North America,’ * Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ etc. (Vol. 
IV. of ‘France and England in North America.’) 
Small 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

In this volume the author presents the results of his 
researches into the early history of Canada under French 
rule, including in his view the century bounded by 1653 
and 1753. He has had access to a mass of state papers in 
the archives of France which have never before been 
drawn upon, and with the material thus derived has 
wrought a historical fabric at once substantial and fas- 
cinating. The influences which controlled the colony in 
its beginning and during its first century of life, the Ro- 
man Catholic mission spirit, and the monarchical ambition 
of Louis X1V., are delineated in character and operation 
with remarkable skill; and the extracts from the volu- 
minous official correspondence maintained between 
France and Canada lend a singular and delightful pi- 
quancy to the narrative. 


PARKMAN’S WORKS, Complete, 7 Vols., Cloth, 
$17 50. 


LITTL#, BROWN & CO., Pustisners, 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 


ONGS OF THE SUNLANDS. By 
Joaquin Miller. 16mo. Uniform with ‘Songs of 
the Sierras.’ Price $x 50. 

**Joaquin Miller comes to us as a poet; only those 
have a right to judge him as a man who have known him. 
His poetry has on the face of it intrinsic merit sufficient 
to recommend it anywhere. It appeals to the whole 
world, simply because the genius of poetry is universal.” 
—N. Y. Independent. 


SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN 


Seas. By John Boyle O'Reilly. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, price $1 50. 

** These poems forthe most part are fresh and lifelike 
as the lyrics which led our forefathers to deeds of glory. 
With scarce a line of mawkish sentiment, there 1s the 
deep heart-feeling of a true poet. We are much mistaken 
if this man does not in the course of afew years walk the 
course, and show the world how narrative poetry should 
be written. He has it in him, and genius cannot be kept 
under hatches.” — 7%e /nter-Ocean. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








ARPER'’S CATALOGUE. The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works ia English Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes. 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on receipt often cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE ANCIENT NATION: A SIGN 


and a Wonder. A story illustrative of the earlier 
history of the Jews. With ar illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 

“The best tribute we can pay the book is to recom- 
mend it as the most successful child's history of the Jew- 
ish nation accessible to English readers.”’—Jew/sh Mes- 
senger. 


’ 
HISTORY OF INDIA. FROM THE 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. Bv L. j. Trort- 
Ter, Author of ‘Studies in Biography,’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, with numeroustllustratio.s and map. Price $3. 
‘**The theme is a grand and fascinating one, and the 
treatment of itis not unworthy. We commend the book 
in the warmest terms.’’—Congregationalist, Boston, 
** We are quite sure that he who reads it will urge his 
friends to procure and read it also.”’—Lpiscopal Register. 


FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL 








Knowledge. Five instructive volumes for the 
Young. By Mrs. Cuartxs Tomuinson. 18mo, 
square, cloth. Each volume fully illustrated. $2 so. 
Part I. The Starry Heavens. 


Part II. The Surface of the Earth. 
Part III. The Animal Kingdom. 
Part IV. The Vegetable Kingdom. 
Part V. The Mineral Kingdom. 

** Whether to awaken enquiry in the young, or to whet 
the appetite for information about the curicus and the 
wonderful in nature, we do not remember to have seen a 
more admirable collection of little books than those now 
under notice. We cordially commend them to parents.” 
—Church Journal. 

** Five little bocks which we cordially commend.’’— 
Independent. 


DEAN GOULBURN’S BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 
THE GOSPEL OF THE CHILD- 


hood. Designed asa help to meditation on the Holy 
Scriptures for Children and Young Persons. By the 
Rev. E. M. Govuisurn, D.D.. Author of ‘ Thoughts 
on Personal Religion,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1 2s. 

“Simply but b autifully written, and exhibiting the 
features of Christ's character distinctly and forcibly.”"— 
Literary World. 

**We commend it to clergymen, teachers, end parents, 
as the eminently successful tuifilment of a wise and judi- 
cious plan.”"—Churchman. 

** These lectures are excellent.”—Church Journal. 





Post free on receipt of price. 


POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 
HE BUILDING OF A BRAIN. 
By Edward H. Clarke. M.D., author of ‘ Sex in 
Education.’ 1 vol. r6mo, $1 25. 

A book on the proper education of girls, treating more 
fuliy certain questions that were purposely omitted, or 
but very briefly touched, in the author's famous ‘Sex in 
Education.’ Dr. Ciarke’s eminence as a physician, and 
the special attention he has given to the brain and the 
causes of its imperfect or abnormal development, lend 
great weight te his opinions, and authoritatively com- 
mend this book to all who are interested in the educa- 
tion of girls. 


IDOLATRY: A Romance. By Julian 


Hawthorne, author of * Bressant.’ 1 vol. r2mo, $2. 

A story of marked onginality and power, rich in fancy, 
subtle in psychological speculations, brilliantin imagery, 
and possessing many qualities of thought and stvle 
which will engage and repay the interest of those who 
read the best romarces. 

*,°* For sale by booksellers. 
of price by the publishers, 


James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 


Sent post-paid on receipt 


from the opening of the office, will be available to the public. The large seale 
drawings are all photolithographed by the process of J. W. Osborn & Co., 


Government officials requiring them and to certain librarice. 


me 
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the negatives being taken in the office itself by Mr. Osborn, and transferred 
to stone for the printing of impressions. 


But few copies of any of these 


works are distributed gratuitously, only a certain number being supplied to 


The whole 


enterprise is therefore to a considerable degree self-sustaining, and at the 
saine time meets the wants of the public very much better than hereto- 





Now Reapy. 
The Cheapest Book ever Published. 
RIBUNE POPULAR SCIENCE, 
By Agassiz, Proctor, Chandler, 
Brown-Séquard, 


Hammond, 
Bayard Taylor, and others, 
and containing ** The Wheeler Explorations” and ** The 
Meeting of the Academy of Science." 8vo, printed on 
fine paper, bound in extra cloth. Fully illustrated, $: so. 

The authorized editions of Jules Verne's celebrated 
books, ‘ Adventuresin the Land of the Behemoth.’ Cloth 
extra, tinted paper, illustrated, $1. ‘A Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth.’ Cloth extra, illustrated, as hand- 
some as the $3 rival edition, for $1. 

Ask for Shepard's editions, 

Any book on this list sent by mail, on receipt of adver- 
tised price, by 

HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO 
(Successors to Shepard & Gill), 


Publishers, Boston. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


: #/, or 
Manual of Mytholoey, 
F TUR USE OF 
SCHOOLS, ART STUDENTS, AND GENERATI 
READERS. 
Founded on the works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker. 
By ALEXANDER S. MURRAY, 


Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum. With 4s plates on tinted paper, 
representing more than ninety 
Mythological Subjects. 

1 Vol. crown Svo, $2 2s. 

There has long been needed a compact, manageable 
manual of mythology which should be a guide to the 
art student and the general reader, and at the same time 
answer the purposes of a school text-book. This volume 
which has been prepared by the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, upon the basis of the works of Petiscus, 
Preller, and We'cker, has had so extensive a sale in the 
English edition as to prove that it precisely supplies 
this want. The American edition has been reprinted 
from the latest English edition, and contains all the il- 
lustrations of the latter, while the chapter upon Eastern 
Mythology has been carefully revised by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale College. 





A THEORY 


FINE ART. 


By Pror. JOSEPH TORREY, 
Of the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt, 
One vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


Prof. Torrey'’s Lectures upon the Fine Arts were long 
regarded as one of the most attractive parts of the curri- 
culum of the University of Vermont. His death gives 
them additional interest, while their method and the 
clearness and attractiveness of their style, combined with 
their substantial merit, entitle them to a wide circula- 
tion. 
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HAT ARE ENGLISH CHAN- 
nel Shoes? Sewed shoes have the seam tbat 
unites the sole and upper sunk into a channel 

cut in the sole. Americans cut this channel from the 
edge of the sole, and the thin lip turns up in wearing. 
The English channel, which never turns up, is cut from 
the surface, leaving a dark line when closed. As it cane 
not be cut in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good 
article. 








THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1874. 





MPHE » 


range 


Call leans 
between 2 and 3 per cent., with the bulk of transactions at 21 
Commercial paper is in good demand, with very little offering; we 
quote the market as follows: 5 to 5t6 for short date, and Sls to 7 for prime 
names running three and four months. 

The weekly statement of the New York Clearing-House banks on Satur- 
day shows that the banks hold $25,505,100 in lawful money in excess of the 
amount they are required by law to keep against their deposits and circula- 
tion—a small falling off of $41,600 as compared with the amount so held last 
week. The following shows the changes in the different items going to make 
up the statement : 


-y market remains easy at the rates quoted last week. 


per ecegh. 


Sept. 19. Sept. 26. Differences. 
DU iiacwhnced, enekniidiped kamaaien $280,569.200 $274,539,400 Dec.. $1,029,800 
Specie pe CbOCOrebdesisece Seesecueseses 19.952,100 18.919, 900 Dec... 1,032,200 
INK: io « odkdensnevodvesdaanceedes 61,804,800 65,700,400 Inc... 895,600 
SN an cne addeshnacn. dis-baedaeeade 236 840,500 236,460,800 Dec.. 380.000 
Circulation..... 25,638,600 25,625,800 Inc.. 12,800 


The following shows the relations between the total reserves and the 
total liabilities : 
Differences. 


Sept. 19. Sept. 26. 


RE re terer errr rere sere $19.952,100 $18,919,900 Dec.. $1,032,200 

SS FRPEEEIEN EO BE On Ene 64,804,800 65, 700,400 Inc.. 895,600 
Total re-erve...... cc ccccceeccceseceeees $84,756.900  84.620,300 Dec.. $136,600 
Reserve required against deposits....... 59,210,200 59.115.2°0 oie 
Excess of reserve above legal requirem't, 25,546,700 25,505,100 Dec.. 41,600 


The stock market was strong and buoyant throughout the week upon the 
entire list of stocks, and prices advanced from 1 to 544 per cent., the great- 
est rise being in Harlem, which sold up to 131 from 12514, Michigan Cen- 
tral, which advanced 4 per cent., and C. C. & I. C., 43g percent. <A strong 
upward movement was shown in Ohio and Mississippi, which sold from 2414 
up to 2754, with every indication of a further advance in price. Union Pacific 
reached 3754, but at that figure there was a halt, the stock becoming less 
active, and a subsequent reaction carried the price down to 371 on Saturday, 
at which it closed. 

The market opened to-day with an unsettled feeling. Shortly after the 
opening prices declined from 4 to 1 per cent. A false rumor that Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt was very ill caused a sharp decline in New York Central, 
carrying the price down to 100$. <A better feeling existed later in the day, 
and the market rallied from 4 to 1} per cent. from the lowest prices of the 
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hand and advanced. The St. Paul and Northwestern stocks seem, for the 
moment, to have touched bottom, and a farther recovery in them of several 
points is by no means improbable. Rock Island is also likely to make an 
upward movement. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the wesk ending Saturday, September 28, 1874: 


Morday Tuesday. Wed'day. 








Thereday Friday. Saturday 
N. Y.C. & H.R... 10044 INL % L139 Wig 102) Wis 101 101% 101% 
Lake Shore........, 76 WV 16% 76% Ti% TH% six_ 18 W94 
C 35% 87% 35 .... “84 Si% BT B56 SS 
31% S23, 323 33 Bi%K FS 3 235 
4 18% 374 B8% BOY 354 
53'¥ 55 554 56 57 Series 
33g BK 35% 31% «3514 344 
Se | 52% aa EY ace 
11% iB Ti iSig TBic 18% 
cre 48 | AT 48% 4996 489% 
104 1 13 13 Rr 15 i 
W135, | 10.23%) .... 103 «108 103 
L556 coo BOOM! ccc es ones 
eens LOOM, 19936 109K)... wae. WOK 110 
8% 36% Bike 27 | 35% S8K 38% «36K 
Zig 2 243% 2G WK 26% IK 16% 
woos 1556 1X 13 128 eee 128K - 123 «(128 «128% 











Government bonds have been dull, the demand being only for the purpose 
of supplying investors, no. speculative enquiry whatever being shown for 
any of the different issues. The investors of importance consist of banks 
and other financial institutions who prefer investing in Governments to loan- 
ing their money out at current market rates. The following are the latest 
quotations this evening : 


BID. ASKED BID, ASKED 
Coupon @’a, 1881,........ccccces 118 11814 | Coupon 6's, 5-20’, 1867......... 11% 1174s 
Coupon 6's, 5-20’, 1862......... 112% 113 ; Coupon 6's, 5-20°r, 1868........117 11744 
Coupon 6’, 5-20°s, 1864....... 115 1154¢ | Coupon 5's, 9s Ee il3s =61114% 
Coupon 6's, 5-20°s, 1865, M. &N.116 116% | Coupon 5°s of 1881..... ...... 112 112% 
Coupon 6's, 5-20°s, 1865, J. & J.115% «116 «=, U.S. Currency @s..... .. ..... 173g «1173 


Railroad bonds of the better class have shown considerable activity, with 
prices strong. The Pacific Railroad first mortgages have been in short de- 
mand, especially for those of the Union Pacific, which sold as high as 89}. 
The 7 per cent. consolidated bonds of the N. Y. Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company sold in large amounts at 1037. Proposals were received 
at Albany on Friday for $2,000,000 six per cent. registered loan of the State 
of New York; the total amount bid for was $8,500,000, in gold; the whole 
loan was takeu by the Comptroller for the sinking fund at 103, gold. 

Very little interest has been shown in the gold market during the week ; 
the tranzactions were very smallin amount, and mainly confined to the trading 


brokers at the Exchange. 


The following shows the course of the market: 


morning. Ohio and Mississippi advanced to 28% and closed strong at 234 Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
bid. The “ Grangers ”—Milwaukee and St. Paul—and the Northwestern ponte, —_ *. seeeeeeeee teens oe Poti 109% pon py 
. zi “ ‘ pee Puesday, Sept. -2........00 sccccecese ahs 55 hy abr 
stocks also showed a considerable improvement, St. Paul closing at 353 and Weaneudas, RN IE kciscumoaie: wesiala 1095, = 10935-3095, 1005, 
; ‘ reo liae ‘ ME, Di nian crcscgscinas 0s 1095, O94 094, 
Northwestern common at 394. There are indications that other stocks than Friday. Bape %s (ey jon 1095, 108% anit 
those which have been most active during the last few weeks will be made Paty, DUE. BE... cc cccceres cxses 10946 10074 10934 109% 


to move before long, the same as Ohio and Mississippi has been taken in 








OTICE TO THE HOLDERS 


IV 
OF THE 
FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 


The undersigned Trustees are prepared to purchase, 
for the Sinking Fund, a certain amount of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
vany, and hereby invite offers of such bonds from 
1olders. 

‘The lowest offers will be accepted up to the amount of 
the available means which are derived from the sale of 
the Company's lands ; but no proposals above par and 
accrued interest in gold will be considered. 

Communications stating amount and price of bonds, 
and marked ** Offer of Oregon and California Railroad 
Bonds,” may be addressed to the undersigned, care of 
the Londen and San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 
California. 

MILTON S. LATHAM, 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 
FAXON D. A’ 


>» Trustees. 
rTHERTON, } 
San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1874. 


NOTICE. 


_ NEW YORK 
BULLETIN 


will hereafter contain the Auction Advertisements and 
FULL REPORTS OF AUCTION SALES, and will 
be knownasthe NEW YORK DAILY BULLETIN 
AND AUCTION RECORD. 


DAILY 


Subscription price $1ro per year, $5 so for six months. 
NEW YORK DAILY BULLETIN, 


Offices ; 5 and 7 South William Street, New York. 





The specie shipments for the week amounted to $564,602. 











GENERA CONVENTION 


OF THE 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Meets in New York, October 7. 1874. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the last General Convention which met at Baltimore in 
1871 : 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this House be tendered 
to Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. for their very accurate 
report of the daily proceedings of the House, and that 
they be requested to make arrangements for similar re- 
ports of the next session of this body.” 

In accordance with the request above made, we have 
engaged Mr. D. F. Murphy, Chief of the Congressional 
Corps of Reporters, with his assistants, who made the 
“very accurate’ report for 1871, which has proved itself 
so useful to the Church, to make a 


VERBATIM REPORT 


of the debatesin the House of Deputies this year. 
This report will be issued ina 


DAILY MORNING EDITION 
OF 
THE CHURCHMAN. 

It is the intention to publish this edition so that sub- 
scribers shall receive it by mail as early as they now do 
the New York daily morning papers. 

Subscribers will please give address in full, including 
street or P, O. Box and county. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


No copies will be supplied on unpaid subscriptions. 
his rule is absolute. 


Single copies, 1 





Publication Office : 713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





J. W. BOUTON’S 


RICED CATALOGUE 
(41) of Choice Recent Im- 
portations and Purchases, compris- 
ing Standard and Miscellaneous 
Authors, Works on Witchcraft, 
Sorcery, Magic, Provincial and 


| Anglo-Saxon Glossaries and Dic- 
tionaries, Fine Arts, Galleries of 





Engravings, Etchings, Architec- 
ture, Antiquities, etc., etc. Now 
ready, and sent to any address 
upon receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, New York. 





ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


Art, No. 123 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


4 ; The Museum wiil be open daily, Sundays excepted 
One copy of daily edition (quarto), . . $2 00 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Gallery of pictures by old 
Six copies “ ™ ‘ J " , * 10 oo | masters: Loan collection of pictures and other art objects ; 


Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities. Admission 2 
— MONDAYS FREE. Catalogues can be had at the 
Museum. 
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